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OF THE HAND-WRITING OF HER LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Bugraphical Memoir of the much- 
lamented Princess Charlotte Augusta of 
Wales and Saxe-Coburg: illustrated 
with Recollections, Personal Anecdotes, 
and Traits of Character not generally 
known ; from the most authentic sou: ces. 
Fourth Edition. Corrected and much 
Enlarged. London. 8vo. pp. 388. 
1818. 


ly tracing the most prominent events of 
ourlamented Princess Charlotte’s life, we 
w#é@ assured that an affectionate nation 
will follow us with the deepest interest, 
though the subject has already, for a 
considerable time, been the topic of uni- 
versal inquiry and conversation. <A 
Connected chain of biographical narra- 
tive forms the contents of the volume 
hefore us, and we are not at all sur- 
prised that its successive editions have 
been foceiv ed with encouraging solici- 
tide. Such a condensed collection 
a this, of well-authenticated facts and 
anecdotes, gleaned during the season 
of our recent loss, when memory was 
esh, and when clear information was 
villingly held out from the most authen- 
le sources, will not only prove a pre- 
“nt satisfaction to the anxious mind 


=~... 
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: pine entire note, of wh'ch the above com- 
ie 

ends the first two lines, is engraved, in a 


Yoilar tanner, for Booth’s ‘* Memoirs of Her 
oyal Highness, ” the subject of the article sub- 
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Fac-Simile 


of the public, but will hereafter en- 
lighten the pages of history. 

“If a private tale of woe, addressed 
to the most tender feelings of the 
human breast; if even the recital of 
fictitious sorrows, flowing from the 
pens of pathetic writers, can draw forth 
the tear of sensibility and sympathy, ; 
what must be the sensation excited by 
as great a national calamity as can be 
recorded in history—a privation that 
dashes our sanguine hopes to the earth, 
and even affects the very helm of the 
British government for years, perhaps 
for centuries, to come; a sudden ex- 
tinction of that light which has been 

watched re cherished by everv Briton, 
aid has, by its expanding refulge nce, 
fulglled and dazzled the ardent hopes 
of the realm? As one , also, of the most 
heart-rending domestic tragedies, we 
must, by this lamerited stroke, feel every 
sentiment of grief awakened. This 
Princess, young, lovely, good, wise, and 
happy in the possession of more than 
earthly felicity, expected the only pos- 
sible addition to her own and the 
nation’s wishes, and which was to perpe- 
tuate her virtues. Even this hope 
seemed on the point of fulfilment, when 
the irrevocable shaft was levelled, and 
left no vestige of her earthly career, 
except the linet remembrance of 
what we have lost; it broke asunder 
the closest union of sentiment and con- 
genlality, and left jim desolate and 
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most the pint of private happiness 
and public gléry. If without 
parallel, this event is at least equal to 
the most afflicting dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that was ever dealt out to man- 
kind. When the disastrous news was 
communicated, every brow grew gloomy 
and contemplative : every ‘party, every 
degree, became suddenly cast down— 
the fatal tidings spread their contagion 
hastily from the metropolis to the ut- 
most extent of those dominions, which 
had hoped to hail her their sovereign ! 
Yes, even on foreign shores, from land 
to land, the premature decease of Eng- 
land’s future queen, caused courts to 
mourn, and cottages to weep. It was 
sometime before the astonishment and 
consternation that palsied the country, 
gave them the opportunity of appre- 
ciating the extent of their loss, and of 
calculating the long perspective of pro- 
bable consequences to the House of 
Brunswick from this double death— 
two lives at once was a bereavement 
that had not entered in the estimate 
of probabilities; and had not even, as 
a possibility, been allowed to trespass 
upon the flattering prospect of hope. 
But she is swept away in early bloom, 

the favourite Rose of England; and 
shares, we trust, an heavenly, instead 
ofan carthly throne. In dwelling upon 
the idea of this fair saint in Para- 
dise, we must dry our eyes, and reflect 
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upon her having exchanged perishable 
for eternal bliss—- and building in our 
hearts an exemplary monument of her 
extraordinary worth. 

In tracing an outline of the work in 
our hands, and passing over the intro- 
ductory remarks upon future prospects, 
the succession, royal alliances, &c. 
too long for insertion, we commence 
with the marriage of His Royal High- 

ness the Prince of Wales with Caroline 
Louisa Elizabeth, second daughter of 
His Serene Highness the Duke of 
Brunswick, on the 8th of April, 1795. 
The illustrious subject of our biography, 
and the only offspring of the above 
marriage, was born on the 7th of Jan. 
1796, at Carlton House, “ to the great 
joy of the nation; as the long period 
during which the Prince of Wales had 
remained unmarried, and the disastrous 
prospect of a broken succession, turned 
the general eye with peculiar anxiety to 
the birth of a royal heir.” 

On the 11th of April the baptism 
took place, at which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury officiated: the King, Queen, 
and Duke and Duchess of York, were 
‘sponsors. ‘ Her earliest infancy was 
spent ~ the domestic tuition of 
her royal mother, who proudly exhibited 
this promising child either sitting on 
her knee in the carriage, or standing on 
her little stool, and diflusing smiles 
around, never failing to excite senti- 
ments of approbation and deli¢ht in 

every’ one who thus beheld the enfant 
Queen.” As anecdotes of childhood 
tend greatly to elucidate the character, 
we shall present our reader with several 
of those our author furnishes. ‘The 
following occurred at the early age of 
five years, and is extracted from the 
journal of the venerable Dr. Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London :— 


“ Yesterday the 6th of August, 1801, I 
assed a very pleasant day at Shrewsbury 
or, near Shooter's Hill, ‘the residence of 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales: the da. was 
fine, the prospect extensive and beautiful, 
taking in a large reach of the Thames, which 
was Covered with vessels of various sizes and 
descriptions. We saw a gooid deal of the 
young Princess; she is a most captivating 
and engaging child; and considering the high 
station she may hereatter fill, a most interest- 
ing and important one. She repeated to me 
several of her hymns with great correctness 
and propriety; and on being told that when 
she went to Southend, in Essex, she would 
then be in my diccese, she fell down on her 
knees, and begged my blessing. I gave it to 
her with all my heart, and with my earnest 
secret prayers to God that she wight adorn 
her illustrious station with every Christian 
grace; and that it ever she became the Queen 
of this truly great «nd glorious country, she 

ht be the means of diffusing virtue, piety, 
an happiness, through every part of her 


the will of Providence be done! The vene- 
rable and the youthful saints have now met 
in Heaven!” 

“ In the year 1806, the Bishop of Exeter, 
a man of eminent piety and protound learn- 
ing, was appointed tutor by the parental 
choice of His Majesty; who by the ye gd 
law of England, as well as by the feudal, 
guardian of all infants, and of course more 
particularly of his grand-daughter and_ the 
héiress-presumptive of his crown. Perhaps 
a more judicious choice could not have been 
made than Dr. John Fisher, now Bishop of 
Salisbury, aided by the Rev. Dr. Nott, as 
preceptor; under whose peculiar instruction, 
Her Koyal Highness’s accomplishments were 
not confined to her own language, but ex- 
tended to a reasonable tincture of classical 
literature.” 

We decline reverting to the unhappy 
differences between the royal parents of 
the Princess, as irrelevant to the sub- 
ject, and in themselves a painful topic, 
as well as one that we consider im- 
proper for public remark and dis- 
cussion. About the year 1807, ‘ the 
youthful Princess was removed from 
paternal superintendance, to the care 
of Lady De Clifford as governess, and 
Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Udney as sub- 
governesses, till her advance to matu- 
rity, when she was placed on a more 
extensive establishment.” 

To carry our readers forward in the 
subject of the Memoir, we shall insert 
the following, illustrative of the Prin- 
cess’s mental improvement and occupa- 
tions :— 


“Ter Royal Tighness’s extensive know- 
ledge of the ancient arts and antiquities of 
her native country, was greatly aided by the 
— cing OpiMons of ‘the ace omplished Mrs. 

Udney ; ; who, in 1209, by Mrs. C armpbell’s 
retirement, ov account of il health, became 
her sole sub-rove ruess; with whose name it 
is an act of justice to join that of the Rev, 
C. De Guilfardicre, who had taught the 
French language to the Regent, and all the 
King’s sons and daughters. On his demise, 
he was succceded in this oflice by his nephew, 


the Rev. A. Sterkey. ler sub- preccptors 
were also assisted by the Rev. Mr. Kuper, as 
German tutor; and Mr. Bolton was ber 


writing and geographical professor. ‘The 
othce “of sub-preceptor bemg resigned by 
Dr. Nott, he was succeeded by the Lev. 
Dr. Short, archdeacon of Cormwail. The 
musical department, hitherto tilled by M. 
Vou Esch, now devolved upon Mrs. Jane 
Miles. 

‘The active benevolence, tor which Her 
i i Highness became so remarkable, began 
to display itselfto that small portion threat Was 
pe rmitted to come within her observation. Ot 
her considerate kindness to worth and genius 
in the person of Mr. Bryan Carley, botanist, 
of Paddington Green, employed in the ercianiie 
ot Lady De Ciitlord, we shall give an instance 
ortwo. Ina walk, she thus addressed hin: 
‘ God bless you, Br yan! | have not forgot- 
ten you.’ A few days alter she purc lased a 
case of instruinents, and, with a condescen- 
sion equal to her Gesisidecstion. delivered 





dominion.— Patriotic was that prayer! But | 


them to Mr. Carley with her own hands. 


ee 
——— 


Another proof of ber kindness to the same 
person is stated as follows: ‘ Having pre. 
sented a quarto Oxford bible to the above. 
mentioned Mr..C bars x she wrote in it the 
following lines: —‘ I give this good hook to 
Bryan C ‘arley, as a mark of my sincere regard 
and esteem; and which | hope he will always 
keep “as a remembrance of i who is very 
truly his friend and wellwisher. Charlotte,’ 
“ For the benetit of sca-bathing, the Pri: 
cess, for three successive summeis, went to 
Worthing ; and in 1808, her residence was 
fixed at Bognas. Here, under the supers 
intendance of Lady De Clifford, she was in 
every respect, consistent with her rank, ji 
allowed to follow the bent of her yout! hful 

disposition. She bathed often, and ler P 
mornings were actively employed ; aiid she Pp 
frequently drove her four favourite grey 


= phe 6 2 +. 


ponies in a little market cart: they were ré 
a paternal present, and she had learned to in 
manage them with grace and ability. She ey 


also trequently rambled uncontrolled, under “ 
the protection of proper persons, at a dis- 


r Ca 
tance; and, on these occasions, dressed as 
simply as the daughter of a country curate; to 
the heiress of the British empire feared not es) 
to enter the humblest cottage, distributing ob 
money to the sick and poor. tio 

“ In her green habit, and little straw hat, at 
she has often stepped forward to open the res 
gate of a Bognor cottage to persons on horse W: 
by ick, who knew not the ra:-k of their smiling 
atte ndant : /”__ In order to preserve a strict tol 
appearance of that impartiality and love of nal 
truth which has guided our pen throughout — Uon 
these sheets, we shall not think it below the her 
dignity ot obituary biog: aphy tu acknowledge, wag 
that the spirit of Sportive. jest may have some- mid, 
times prompted the sprightly virl to amuse becs 
herself at the expense of the most dignified 
members of her establishment. Amongst Sor; 
others, it is said that her amiable governess thror 
Was sometimes che object of her merriment, | firms 
but merriment without a sting, and which her TI 


ladyship had the goodness to meet in the} vious 


same spirit with which it was of fered; espe} of og 
cially in excursions with the little grey pomes ceed 
On these occasions, a large field belonging to Mis 
Sir Vhomas Troubridge was often the scene ~ ISS 
of action, where the youtbtul charioteer otten the © 
drove her ye ceptvess over ruts, knowles, and educa 
all rug ved places, Je stingly boasting of jt as “ T 





aul) additions exercise tor her mmatronly Col world 
punion.” 












At avery early age the Princess gavé a 
great encouragement to the Fine Arts, i 
and manifested the most condescent | j, mgt 
ing attention to the diflerent artists:) uaces 
amongst these she particularly dis) Arts, a 

tinguished Mr. H. B. Chalon, the ce 
to whom she} “hh 


lebrated animal- painter, 
showed several marked instances of} F 
fricudiy approbi ition. Miss Jones, the 
miniature painter, Mr. Chalon, R. As lend 1 
Mr. Hayter, Mr. Dawe, Mr. Heaphy; 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, all opt 
to have received particular marks 0 
Her Royal Highness’s partiality. “ 
Once, on being informe id that a lady al 
was anxiously waiting in her ¢ arriage 
see the Princess enter hers-—** She shall 
see me here, and feel herself we come,” 




























hes} /Sadid] 
said Her Royal Highness ; and wit? req 
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her governess gave orders for the young 
stranger's admission, the Princess ad- 
; yanced to meet her with the most en- 


couraging affability, and thanked both 
| her visitors for their attention to a 
3 recluse. At that period, the remark- 
y able delicacy of her figure promised 
more slender symmetry than it after- 
. wards acquired, Her hair and com- 
od plexion had the silvery fairness peculiar 
a to the Royal Family: but the chief 
in distinction of her person was a most 
k, imposing and majestic step, which im- 
hu plied exquisite natural dignity, or the 
re perfection of acquired grace. 
Our author, in this part of his nar- 
or _—*Yative, diverges considerably from the 
to immediate subject of his Memoir, to 
she explain the progress and result of the 
der “ Delicate Investigation,” as it was 
liss called: this, however, appears to us 
- too painfully zndelicate to observe upon, 
nor Specially as our own task does not 
ting oblige us to follow all the ramifica- 
tions of family anecdote. There was, 
hat, at this time, an intercourse, though 
the ~~ yestricted, between the Princess of 
98 Wales and her daughter, which is said 
rat. tohave been productive of much mater- 
eof Ral and filial enjoyment. Her affec- 
out ton, also, for her father, as well as for 
wthe her royal grandfather and sovereign, 
edge, was ardent and respectful—About the 
ome = middle of 1813, the Princess Charlotte 
ms; became an occasional resident at Wind- 
ses sor; and on the 24th of October went 
emes through the ceremony of private con- 
ment, | 4irmation. 
chhe | The Lady De Clifford having, pre- 
in the | viously to this time, resigned her office 
espe | of governess, the Duchess of Leeds suc- 
ee ceeded her in the appointment; and 
vcore ©=88 Knight also had a great share in 
yoites ‘he ornamental part of the Princess’s 
es, and education :—- 
fits“ This lady is well known in the literary 
jy coll World, as the author of Dinarbus, of Marcus 
laminius, and a descriptive work of the 
«gave Pesent state of Italy, under the classical 
» Arts. ‘ppellation of Latium. She has resided 
pone many years in France, Germany, afid Italy ; 
-,.., 8 perfect mistress of most modern lan- 
tists) guages; has a cultivated taste for the Fine 
v dis) Arts, and is, herself, an excellent artist.” 
the ce | * t * 4 
om she . In music, the Princess made a rapid 
aces proficiency, On this subject we have heard 
yes, the moma, highly honourable both to her 
2. An tend good sense and the probity ot her reve- 
Toaphvel ge, CecePtor. Sitting one day at the 
Teap")') Wano-torte, when the Bishop of Salisbury 
appes "as Present, the Princess requested bis atten- 
arks ©)" whilst she pertermed a difficult sonata. 
v. 'S she, perhaps intentionally, ran over in 
ta jady went} slurring the finest passages, and dis- 
riage hi “ ing the time; then turning to the 
she halle asked if he were not pleased with her 
,)tuon? = The worthy prelate told her very 
elcome, - 








yd whe) Sarted 


ly that he was not; upon which she 
Up trom the instrument, ran to him, 


} and seizing his hand, exclaimed, ‘ Now I 
know you are my friend; for I have con- 
vinced myself that you do not flatter me 
when you are pleased to approve !” 


About this period, the desired alliance 
with the Prince of Orange, who was 
educated, perhaps with this view, at 
the University of Oxford, was openly 
proposed to the Princess; she was in 
the constant habit of meeting him at 
Carlton House; but, notwithstanding 
every means being used to bring the 
youthful pair together, the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and nothing like force 
was resorted to for its accomplishment. 

The year 1814 now opened with the 
eighteenth birthday of the Princess 
Charlotte; she attaining, on the 7th of 
January, that age which is by law de- 
clared to be maturity, in a female of 
the royal family; this day was marked 
by public distinctions, formal introduc- 
tions took place, and the gates of 
Warwick House were crowded with 
the equipages of distinguished person- 
ages, anxious to offer their respectful 
congratulations on a day so auspicious. 

About this period, the restoration of 
the Bourbons to the throne of France 
took place. The Princess had always 
paid a marked attention to the members 
of that House, and especially to the 
Duchess of Angouléme. Upon the 
triumphal entry of Louis the Eighteenth, 
which took place on Wednesday, 
April 20, 1814, Her Royal Highness 
witnessed the procession from the bal- 
cony of the Pulteney Hotel, and joined 
in the general acclamations. She had 
been the first to transmit the joyful 
news to the daughter of Louis the Six- 
teenth; and fearing a sudden: partici- 
pation might be too much for the spirits 
of her exiled friend, she clegantly and 
delicately conveyed to her the allego- 
rical present of a bouquet of lihes. 

‘‘ In the meantime, the allied sove- 
reigus arrived; and on the 2d of June, 
the Princess Charlotte, amidst a blaze 
of royalty and splendour, made her first 
public appearance on what may be 
called the Great Congress of Europe.” 
The Prince of Orange was present; 
and by the most formal devotion to the 
Heiress of Britain, as he handed her 
from the carriage, and afterwards dined 
at Carlton House, seemed to announce 
himself as her future consort, notwith- 
standing a private rumour of a disin- 
clination on the part of the Princess, 
which was afterwards corroborated by 
a letter from herself to Lord Liverpool. 
She also, with candour and considera- 
tion, announced her intention to her 
lover, assuring him that no personal 
objections had influenced her deter- 





mination, and particularly stating her 


unconquerable dislike to being carried 
out of England. 

Soon after this, the Princess’s esta- 
blishment at Warwick House was broken 
up, and a total change in her household 
made; Cranbourn Lodge was fixed 
upon as a summer residence, and the 
Countess Dowager of Rosslyn, the 
Countess of Ilchester, two Misses Coates, 
and Mrs. Campbell, formerly her sub- 
governess, appointed. Upon this ar- 
rangement being, unexpectedly, com- 
municated to the Princess by her father, 
the surprise was so sudden, that with 
all the romantic ardour of a youthful 
heart, she determined upon flight, in 
order to consult her mother; she suc- 
ceeded in an unobserved escape, and 
in the Haymarket entered a hackney- 
coach, in which she proceeded to Con- 
naught Place. The coachman, ignorant 
of whom he was driving, was much 
astonished at the honour he had igno- 
rantly been favoured with, when he 
heard his fair passenger addressed as 
‘Your Royal Highness,” and was pre- 
sented with three guineas. The Prin- 
cess of Wales was from home when her 
daughter arrived, but on being in- 
formed of the circumstance immediate] 
returned; she found that Mr. Brougham, 
who had been sent for, was already 
with the Princess Charlotte, explaining 
the necessity, as well as the propriety 
of submitting to her father’s authority, 
founded not only upon filial duty, but 
also upon the law of the land. This ad- 
vice had its full effect upon the youthful 
fugitive ; who had now had time for cool 
reflection, and was perfectly disposed 
to return to Carlton House, which she 
did at three o’clock in the morning, and 
was received by the Prince Regent with 
the utmost kindness and affection. 

The young Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, second brother to the reign- 
ing Duke, a warrior and diplomatist, 
a friend and connection to the Emperor 
of Russia, was the bearer of a letter to 
the Princess Charlotte, from her uncle 
the Duke of Brunswick, and was once 
invited to the residence of Her Royal 
Highness: his manners were conciliat- 
ing, his person prepossessing, and his 
mind cultivated; those who knew him 
best and longest, loved him best; and 
he united the character of a gallant sol- 
dier with that of an accomplished gen- 
tleman. ‘l'hat such a Prince should 
find favour in the eyes of our Princess, 
who was so fully capable of appreciat- 
ing his merits, and proved by the result 
the justice of her opinion, cannot be a 
subject of astonishment: he was sprung 
from an illustrious German family, and 
allied to several of the first in Europe; 





yet though his connections were so high 
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his means were small, and the posses- 
sion of worth and goodness was nearly 
all that he had to bestow. It is said, 
that from their earliest introduction a 
degree of interest, if not of attachment, 
was mutually excited ; and it strongly 
marks the honourable : and manly con- 
duct of this Prince to state, that as 
soon as the pleasing conviction of his 
being agreeable to the Princess was 
revealed to his mind, he waited upon 
the Prince Regent, and in the most 
candid manner stated the circumstances 
in which he was placed; His Serene 
Highness then added, that ‘‘ proud as 
he should be of such an illustrious 
alliance, he came to take the commands 
of His Royal Highness to quit the 
country instantly, if his prosecution of 
the affair did not meet with the cordial 
and entire approbation of the parent.” 
The answer was what might have been 
expected from the dictates of a gene- 
rous and magnanimous breast. The 
Prince gave his sanction to the con- 
tinuance of an intercourse which was 
commenced and carried on upon such 
honourable principles; and their mu- 
tual affection was permitted to mature, 
during a short period of personal inter- 
course; after which, Prince Leopold 
retired to Germany, to await the com- 
pletion of his high destiny, but cheered 
by a constant correspondence with lis 
destined bride. 

Of her pursuits whilst at We prnauth, 
an interesting anecdote is given: 


“ The Zephyr sloop of war, commanded 
by Capt. Creke, was appointed ‘ attend Her 
Royal Highness, who went treque tly to sea 
on board of her for short cruizes; and as the 
sloop always carried the royal standard, every 
other ship, according to naval etiquette, was 
obliged to bring to, whatever might be che 
rank or seniority of her captain, or ‘the orders 
under which she was proceeding. ‘The 
hag 3 of seventy-four guns, then cariy- 
ing Mr. Canning to Lisbon, and sailing near, 
brought ~ and fired . salute to the royal 
Sti indard ; soon after, Captam Bligh, who 
commanded her, occupied by Mr. Cane 
mug, rowed on board the y: ichit, to pay lis 
respects to the Princess. Sle received him 
O11 dec Kk; and, atter the usual ceremonics, 
suid, Captain Bligh, yours seems " very 
fine ship of war, | should like much to vo 
on bourd of her.’ The Bishop, her aged 
preceptor, standing by, asked whether she 
thought her Ilustrious Father might not 
disapprove of her passing in an open boat 
through it rough The immediate 
answer Was tlis: (Jueen Elizabeth tock 
great delight mm her navy, and hot 
afraid to go on board a man of war in an 
open boat; then why should 1? Pray Capt. 
Lligh, have the voode ss to receive me ito 
your barge, and ‘Tet me be rowed on board 
the Leviathan ; tor Fam not ouly desirous, 
Lut determined to inspect hér.’ The 
sary preparations were made ' and Iler Noval 
Highness passed down into Captain Bhi; wh’s 
her two ladies in attend- 


sca f 
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Waals 
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Lady [chester and Lady Augustus 
Greville, together with the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Gener al Garth, and Dr. Short; and 
coming alongside the Leviathan, the y: rds 
were instantly manned, and a chair of state 
let down. ‘Lhe Princess desired it to be re- 
hoisted, saying, * I prefer going up in the 
manner that a seaman does; you, Captain 
Bligh, will kindly follow me, taking care of 
my clothes ; and when T am on deck, the 
chair may be let down for the other ladies 
and the Bishop.’ No sooner said than doue, 
and Her Royal Highness ascended with a 
facility that ‘astonished and delighted the 
whole crew: her example being followed by 
all those who attended her, declining the 
chair accommodation. The royal suite 
being upon deck, the ship’s officers were 
severally introduced. Her Royal Highness 
expressed great surprise at the space and 
strength of the ship, and remarked, * Well 
miyht such noble structures be called the 
Wooden Walls of Old England!’ She now 
told Captain Bligh, that she should not be 
satisfied with an introdection to his own 
vabin, as she was very anxious to see every 
part of his ship between decks, and even 
below. Accordingly he accompanied Iler 
Royal JLighness down, when she Inspected 
every birth , cockpit, powde r-magazine, store- 
holds, &c.; and, on her return upon deck, 
gave her aca to C aptain Bligh, and atten- 
dant ollicers, in the most gracious terms, 
assuring them, that they had afforded an 
exhibition of more interest to her mind, 
than any she had Intherto beheld. The 
Princess, having presented a purse to Capt. 
Bligh, desiring hin to apply it for the crew, 
asa toke n of her re spect tor them, desce nuded 
down the ship’s side as she went up, under a 
royal salute, and the more gratifying cheers 
of the loyal and hearty crew of a British man 
of war.” 


The Princess is satd to have dis- 
played great discrimination and per- 
severance in her choice of literature ; 
the constitutional history of her country 


ance, 


was ever a promine nt feature in her 


studies, and her knowledge of languages 
vas extensive. 
in her arrangements of tinie; and once, 
when one of her instructors was half an 
hour too late, she reproved him for it ; 
he with great coutrition, pleaded that 
he iad been deceived by his watch, 
which was a very indifferent one: 
“ Well, then,” said Her Royal Hich- 
ness, putting her hand in to a table- 
drawer, and taking out a handsome 


one, * see if this will prevent a simifar 


mistake!” Sculpture was a favourite 


pursuit, and she was a considerable 
artist herself: several interesting par- 
ticulars are given by Mr. Bacon, her 


teacher in this art. Ullustrative, in 
some measure, of this observation, and 
particularly of Her Royal Hiehness’s 
artist-like manner of considering the 
objects of art, is the following note, 
addressed to Mr. Hardenberg, a fae- 
simile of the two first lines of which 
appear at the head of our Journal. <A 
cians engraving of the whole forms 


Sire was ever very exact 





one of the plates which embellish the 
work before us :— 


Princess Charlotte desires Mr. Har- 
denberg will send Her Royal Highness a 
plaster-cast head of Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
and Mozart, with the seams on, to send them 
down as soon as possible, by a safe convey- 
ance, directed to Ler Roval Highness Prin- 
cess Charlotte, Lower Lodye, W indsor®. ‘ 

( To be gontinued. ) 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable George 
Canning, M. P. 8vo. 1818. 


(Concluded from sur last t .) 


Bur the Letter is called a libel on 
Mr. Canning! It is a libel on Parlia- 
ment, a libel on the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, a libel on the 
Prince Regent,—and is it to be ima- 
gined that Mr. Canning cannot sit 
down very quietly, while ‘he is libelled 
in such company? What does the au- 
thor say of Mr. Canning ?—Why, that 
he is “‘ oratorical, not orator ; poetaster, 
not poet; witling, not wit;” and some 
other things equally hard with these! 
There is, in reality, but one paragraph 
(and only a part of that) which is of a 
nature to give the least serious pain to 
Mr, Canning,— and this only, if it has 
any kcmedation in truth; and in that 
same paragraph we are told, that the 
Prince Regent is not “a eentleman!” 
Alas! and could not Mr. Canning make 
up his mind to have his oratory, his 
poetry, and his wit questioned, by the 
same critic who denies the Prince Regent 
to be “a gentleman;” or rather, who, by 
implication, insinuates, that that Royal 
Person is that reverse of “a gentle man’ 
for which we shall not atte mpt to find a 
name. This paragrapn, this ‘sole, grave 
paragraph, we extract :— 

** Certainly, sir, you found the legisla- 
tive assembly more tractable than yeu 
sovercign, who nas, more than once, te 
pulsed your rude familiarity. Tis Majest’ 
were he now on the throne, would reco 
nise the frontless upstart who aced the 
haod of his Sovereign upon the scat of the 
wound which had been iihicned upe i him 
is the reward of his duplicity ; and of hi 
wi had referred him to a brother patie 
ter, with the indecent freedom of equal 
intimacy. When, sir, vou placed the Aig 
hand UDOR | your thigh, when you told h 
vou ‘would send to Pembroke,” you gave 
to a resentment, such as would have 
wilected your ‘anon interests, 
fhrone of f nelar {was filled bya ventle: et 
idut, | presuine the silent rebuke of oF 
te nnded Majesty was not sharp enough 0 


i 


rise 


7 


as “The reader will have prvae ‘ywed a ‘lig ut cor 

loquial inaccurac y in the compo ‘ition of Chis BF " 

t Want of tinie and room, tor Ui¢ insertion . 

the article on the Letter to Mr. C'anuing, obi” 

us to omit its lergest half! ‘The hurry ot pt’ av 
tion is also the reason that sever if Crrors e! si 
{ Wi Hen 


pie ess escaped uncorrected ; for notices 0 


the reader is reterred to the head of “ Corr 
ets,” in this Number. 
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be felt by the coarseness of your texture; 
for the insult offered to those who should 
be the representatives of the pe ple, and 
to the people themselves, is equally rude 
and familiar, and is ten times more 
overbearing, in every respect, than that which 
before offended your Sovereign. You "eee 
never, SI, before found a body of vour 
countrymen so patient, so lost to all sense 
of shame, as your fellow members of the 
House of Commons. Even the underlings 
of the Foreign Office broke into murmurs at 
your unusual arrogance. The 
dependents, who were willing to make 


common stock and carry themselves to 


market with you, have become ashamed of 


the trifling oscillating buffoon, whom they 
mistook tor the head of a party, and who 
accepted the first and lowest vacancy that 
could replace him in the precincts of power. 
Even the miserable chuck-farthing, Ward, 
who has learnt from you how to run riot 
on his own roguery, owns, that he hesitates 
between the disgrace of ‘serving without 
wages, and of bemg dismissed without a 
character.’ ” 

Of the two Houses of Parliament, the 
letter-writer expresses himself thus :— 

“ Parliament does not represent the feel- 
ings, any more than the interests of the 
British nation. It would be an insult to 
this great, this glorious people, to suppose 
that their representatives were sent to the 
House of Commons to encourage the play- 
ful ferocity of a hardened politician. The 
nobler portion of the natiou are certainly 
not members of either House: the better 
educated, the more enlightened, and the 
more wealthy, at least the more independ- 
ent, are to be found without the walls 
of parliament. You are (and what disho- 
hest man is not’) an enemy to reform. 
But you shall be told, sir, that the ex- 
treme necessity of retorm, and of choosing 
our representatives from some other classes 
of society, was never so decidedly shown 
as in the reception of your speech,” 

And again :— 

“In the House of 
you find yourself taken on your word, 
with no inquiries made; and when you 
display the whole deformity of a heart 
devoid of all just, and generous, and geu- 
tlemanly teeling; and when you show, by 
arts untried betore, not only how despi- 
cable you are yourself, but how you des- 
pise all around you, you are not hissed 
to the ground (as you intallibly have been 
had you ventured at such topics before a 
popular assembly); you are heard, you are 
encouraged, you are cheered: your inbu- 
man taunts on the infirmities ct those 
Who demand reparation tor the injuries 
they have endured trom a bloody police ; 
your ridicule of the prisoner and the op- 
pressed are received with shouts of laughter, 
—with loud shouts of laughter ! tl 


The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons also is reproved, for not inter- 
tupting that speech of Mr. Cannine, 
which, as the reader is aware, has been 
the occasion of the present attack”. 


tee 


Commons alone, 








'., . 
Pi For a taithful report of the Speech tno ques. 
4On, see Literary Journal, No. LV p. 55.—bp, 


The little knot of 





We ask, again, whether it is possible 
to suppose Mr. Canning absurd enough 
to write the letter ascribed to him, 
through any provocation contained in 
the suppressed pamphlet? The pam- 
phlet relates, almost exclusively, to his 
speech; and if that speech was blame- 
able, the blame is shared by the Speaker, 
who suffered it to proceed, and by the 
House of Commons, which gave it, as 
we have just been told, the most signal 
marks of approbation. Is it conceiv- 
able that Mr. Canning, thus supported, 
‘an care, or can at any time have cared, 
one rush, what is thought of him or his 
speech by his angry and_ ferocious 
“ Countryman?” Can Mr. Canning’s 
ambition be so mean, that 


“ While listening senates hung on all he spoke, 


The club must hail him master of a joke ?” 
The thing is absolutely impossible ; 
and for this reason, in addition to the 
former one, ‘* Mr. Canning’s Letter” is 
A FORGERY. ‘That former reason is, 
that the ‘* Suppressed Letter” is no 
libel; the whole, .therefore, smells of 
IMPOoSTURE. The ‘* SuppRESSED Let- 
TER” Is no Libel—no libel upon Mr. 
Canning ;—it is a mere scold; Mr. 
Canning’s ‘“* Countryman” is very angry 
with him—and the public is to judge 
between the two. 

The only individual who has been 
libelled by name, in this business, is 
one whom it has lately been the fashion 
to libel—to libel after a particular 
fashion—that is, to impute to him the 
general fathership of all writings that 
are renowned at once for skill and for 
wickedness. That individual is Sir 
Philip Francis, of whom it has been re- 
cently said, that he is the author of the 
« Letters of Junius*.” But to impute 
to Sir Philip the authorship of such 
trash as the ‘‘ Suppressed Letter,” is 
worse than all. Without the shadow 
of an argument in any part of it, it 
consists only of laborious antitheses, 
and elaborate efforts at ornament, and 
therefore the author is to be suspected 
to be Junius! Yet the newspapers 
would persuade us that Mr. Canning 
took the trouble to think who might be 
the author, and that Sir Philip Francis 
has given Mr. Canning a formal dis- 
avowal. 

Among the endless attempts at figu- 
rative embellishment, we have the 
following :— 





“ The adventurer who meditated apostacy 
in his tender years, and whose virtue melted 
away, almost before puberty, under the first 
seductive palm,” &c. 

This “ virtue,” ‘“ melting” under a 
“palm,” is beautiful, it will be con- 
fessed. On the other hand, the para- 


# See Literarw Journal, No 4. 





graph subjoined, whatever we may 
think of the justice of their proof, must 
be allowed to have some literary 
merit :— 

“Go on, sir, I pray you; proceed with 
your pleasantries ; light up the dungeon with 
the flashes of your merriment ; make us fa- 
mmiliar, make us pleased with the anguish 
of the captive; teach us how to look upon 
torture and tyranny as agreeable trifles ; 
let whips and manacles become the play- 
things of parliament; let patriotism and 
principle be preserved only as vain names, 
the materials of a jest: and, as you have 
convulsed the bed of sickness with your 
uuhallowed mirth, disturb with appropriate 
mockery the long foretold approaching 
euthanasia of the expiring constitution.” 

But the real libel which the ‘ Sup- 
pressed Letter” contains, is the libel 
upon the public morals; and _ here 
begins the developement of all the 
shuffling and mystery of the matter. 
The conclusion of the letter comprises 
several paragraphs directly inculeating: 
and extolling THE PRACTICE OF ASSAS- 
SINATION. It is from the production 
of that atrocious passage that so many 
publishers have shrunk, and respecting 
which so many readers and purchasers 
have been juggled. What one ruffian 
has had the audacity to write, scarcely 
more than one other has been found to 
print and circulate. To drag it into light 
is the worst service we can do its author ; 
but that service we will ourselves do, 
in order to apply to the bane its anti- 
dote, and to put the world into posses- 
sion of the true history and true cha- 
racter of the ‘* Suppressed Letter,” and 
to make more manifest the impossibility 
of believing that Mr. Canning has taken 
the smallest notice of the murderous 
pen from which it proceeds. That pen 
thus draws out the conclusion of the 
epistle :— 

“Such an unqualified attempt, not to 
vindicate but to make light of acts of 
tyranny and cruelty, would, in an assems 
bly of tree Rome, have been answered 
with a dagger. When the Republic was 
overthrown, the most odious and frantic 
of the Eiperors did, indeed, amuse hime 
self in your way, sir, and indulged his 
turn for talking and trifling by declama- 
tory defences and accusations of culprits, 
in presence of his slavish senate. Between 
your apologies for Oliver and your other 
coadjutors in otlice, and your invectives 
against your state prisoners, you complete 
the parallel: or, if you are displeased 
with Caligula, you may prefer a rivalry 
with the other Cwsar, whe, directing the 
punishment of some old) men, told the 
executioner to number them out from bald 
head to bald head. 

* You sev, sir, that you are not quite 
original, even in your facetious assaults 
upon old age. You said something, 1 ob- 
serve, about the misapplication of popular 
complaints to the present state ot the 
country; and vow used the remarkable al- 
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lusion, that they were not less out of 
time and place than it would have been 
to discourse about Targuin and Brutus in the 
days of imperial Rome. 

“I shall overlook the pleasant compa- 
rison between the present state of England 
and that of Rome after she had lost her 
liberties. I suppose this, too, is one of 
your jokes, though I do not see the ac- 
customary “loud laugh’ that accompanies 
your waggeries. But “TL will tell you, that 
you are no less ignorant than impertinent, 
in adopting this illustration. ‘The Romans, 
after the triumph of tyranny, did find it 
very much to the purpose to recur to the 
example of their patriots, and “more than 
two hundred years after the establishment 
of the imperial government, the character 
of the younger Brutus was studied, as the 
perfect idea of Roman virtue.” ‘They still 
read Cicero, they still admired that noble 
sentiment, which taught them, that the 
most truly graceful, the most beneficial, 
the most glorious boust- -worthy act of an 
honest citizen, was to slay a tyrant. 

“ They did more ; they aspired some- 
times to unitate their glorious tyrannicides ; 
and, notwithstanding the fear of anarchy, 
which Was carefully instilled into the sub- 
jects of the empire, and was in fact the 
ovigin of their servitude, their despots 
found, that there was still some limit to 
their intemperate trifling with the rights 
and feelings of human nature. 

“ You may uot yet have forgotten 
that the historian tells us, that the Romans 
might perhaps have borne the cruelty of 
Nero, but were driven into revolt at last 
against bis buffoomery. As tor the de- 
claimer Caligula, a brutal joke, too  fre- 
quently tried cost him his life. 

ade 8 F impde nh was no assassin, but what 
think you he would have said to a iminis- 
ter of Charles [? —*‘ You are not pro- 
tected by your personal insignificance ; 
the power, almost absclute, which has 
been and may again be placed in your 
hands, may make you a respectable victim: 
and be assured, sir, that if L should ever 
be a prisoner of state, and, after being 
maimed by your gavlers, should be 
saulted by your jokes, I will put you to 
death with the same deliberation as 1 now 
give you this timely warming. ‘This is no 
idle, although it is only a defensive me- 
nace; nor is the resolution confined to 
one individual : 


“ * Tdem trecenti juravimus.’ 


its- 


’ 


In this: passage, the whole of which 
must be read together, the concluding 
paragraph is that which the newspapers 
and pamphlets, purporting to contain 
the ‘“* Suppressed Letter,” have thus 
adroitly and compendiously abridged : 

« The Spartan oath, 

* Idem trecenti juravimus*,’ 
concluded this letter.” 





* « Tdem trecenti Juravimus,” suys this pre- 
tended scholar and false patriot—meaning _pro- 
bably to quote from Livy, “ trecenti conjura- 
vimus.” “ Three hundred of us have conspired.” 
Bither, then, be is a base and infamous liar, or 
there are three hundied villains, like himself, 
bouud by an oath to murder His Majesty's minis- 
ters! 11 is a curious fact, that some wenths ago, 
there was writlen wiih chalk, on the walls, in 





But it is that alone, which we have 
extracted above, which can explain the 
use of the word “ assassin,” in the pre- 
tended letter of Mr. Canning; and the 
reader should be told, that in the per- 
fect copy, this passage is immediately 
subjoined to the paragraph ending with 

the words —‘‘ to push this pernicious 
mockery *.” 

We have intimated, that with respect 
to the more innocent parts of the ‘ Sup- 
pressed Letter,” they contain nothing 
but a piece of violent scolding and 
abuse of Mr. Canning, dealt out to 
him by a “ Countryman.” Between 
the two, the public must choose. Mr. 
Canning has spoken a speech which 
his “* Countryman” disapproves ; and, 
on this account, his ‘“* Countryman” 
has written a letter, which the public 
may or may not disapprove in its turn. 
Mr. Canning’s “* Countryman” assumes, 
that ‘ the ceneral tone of the discourse 
was intolerable in the apologist and 
defender of depravity.” Now, here, a 
principle is obviously begged. Mr. 
Canning’s speech was a speech in de- 
fence of “ depravity,” or it was not. 
How far his ‘* Countryman” is a com- 
petent judge of what is and what is not 
depravity, the reader, after listening to 
that ‘* Countryman’s” thoughts on 
ASSASSINATION, may believe, that he 
is well entitled to determine for him- 
self. The doctrine of assassination must 
be general; it cannot apply to parti- 
cular stations nor persons only. The 
moral ASSASSIN will doubtlessly tell us, 
that the act has its laws and qualifica- 
tions: he will tell us, probably, that 
assassination is never to be committed 
wrongfully,—never upon an innocent 
person,--~but always in the sole case, 
that a sense of wrong is first enter- 
tained: but the sense of wrong is en- 
tertained upon all sorts of occasions ; 
there are all sorts of wrongs,—wrongs 
public—wrongs private—wrongs_poli- 
tical—wrongs civil—wrongs domestic 
— wrongs from our rulers—wrongs from 
our neighbours—wrongs from those 
nearest to us in blood, from those 
dearest to us in affection: but the 
sense of any of these wrongs—wrongs 
sustained in any of these relations— 
must give us the right to be assassins, 
It follows, that the practice is not 
limited to the cases of princes and 
their ministers, but must be equally 
lawful as affecting citizens and neigh- 
bours, and bre thre ‘a, parents, and chil- 
dren, hushends and wiv es, masters and 
servants, —assassination ts for all; and 
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various parts of London, ‘(we curse ees read the 


words, )—* Wanted three hind ed Beilinighauats.’ ™ 
—New Times. 
* See the copy, 1 another pact of this Number 
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one scene of blood and violence may 
rightfully ‘‘ uproar the universal world.” 
Such is the moral system of this de- 
claimer against depravity! Such is the 
moral worth of this chastiser of Mr. 
Canning! Such are the well-digested 
notions of the man, who, in the ‘ Sup- 
pressed Letter,” dares to uplift the rod 
of moral criticism! Such, too, are the 
doctrines that are spread abroad b 
the retailers of politics for the people; 
and yet these fellows, called, by them- 
selves, philanthropists and patriots, turn 
round, and reproach us with the in- 
crease of crimes! They break up the 
fountains of the great deep, and then 
wonder at the deluge which succeeds! 
It is thus that we are enabled to weigh 
in the balance the pretensions of Mr. 
Canning’s ‘¢ Countryman,” and the pre- 
tensions of all that school of politics, 
of morals, in which he has been bred, 
and which now exults in its pupil! For 
the rest, the Speech and the Letter are 
equally in the possession of the readers 
of the Literary Journal, and equally 
open to their judgment. The British 
public is often called a thinking public, 
and an enemy to all frivolity, and it is 
our wish to treat it accordingly. Let 
it go up to the original sources of in- 
formation for itself; and let it never be 
frivolous enough to rest contented with 
the partial statements, or individual 
opinions, of any writer of any political 
persuasion. 





Oies and other Poems. By Henry Nec le. 
12mo. pp. Ay 


Tits small volume contains many pleas- 
ing specimens of taste and poetical 
fancy. As an enthusiastic lover of 
nature, gifted with much reflection, 
and feelincly alive to the fluctuations 
of the human heart; tinged with meian- 
choly, and apparently “experienced in 
the vicissitudes of fortune, this author 
has much claim on the interest of the 
public, independently on the pleasure 
that may be derived from the perusal 
of his publication: and we may inter, 
that it will not fail to be regarded as 
an acquisition by the collectors of ele- 
rant trifles. 

In the preface, we remark, among 
other observations upon some of our 
principal poets, the following par agraph. 
in which the author indulges while 
speaking of men of talent who are op- 
pressed by the frowns of adversity :—~ 


* Collins and Gray are our most popul: aur 
lyrists, and taey deserve their pop yularity. 
ihe first, especially, was one otf those who 
come into the worid to excite astonishment 
and delight in others, wiile their own oe 
are lost ** amidst inconvenience a nd distra 
tion, Ml sickiies 3S and in SUITOW, changer 00 
sougs would have been legs sweet, had thei! 
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sorrows been less poignant, —and who kindle 
at the funeral pile of their own happiness, a 
torch which will burn to the end of time, the 
wonder and admiration ot the world, 


In reading the following short ex- 
tracts, we are confident that every 
reader of refined and cultivated mind 
will participate in the poet's feelings. 
In recounting the eftects of * Time,” 


he anticipates that— 
« A few more lays be sung and o’er, 

The hand is cold, the harp unstrung ; 
The hand that swept shall sweep no more, 

The harp that rang no more be rung. 
The sun that warm’d the minstrel’s heart, 
And kindred tervour would impart, 

Then gleams upon his sod ; 
The breeze that used around him wave, 
Shakes the lorn thistle o’er his grave, 

But cannot wake the clod.” 


The Ode to Memory has the follow- 
ing commencement : — 


« Will no remorse, will no decay, 

Oh Memory, soothe thee into peace ? 
When lite is ebbing fast away, 

Will not thy hungry vultures cease ? 
Ah, no! as weeds trom fading free, 
Noxious and rank, yet verdantly, 

Twine round a ruined tow’r ; 
So to the heart, untam’d, will cling 
The memory of an evil thing, 

In life’s departing hour : — 
Green is the weed when grey the wall, 
And thistles rise while turrets fall. 
Yet open Memory’s book again, — 

Turn o’er the lovelier pages now, 
And find that balm for present pain 

Which past enjoyment can bestow: 
Delusion all, and void of power ! 
For e’en iu thought’s serenest hour, 

When past delights are felt, 
And memory shines on scenes of woe, 
Tis like the moonbeam on the snow, 

That gilds, but cannot melt; 
That throws a mockery lustre o’er, 
But leaves it cheerless as before.” 
In speaking of Despair,— 
Yet he can smile 
With seeming careless jollity, 
And o’er the goblet gay will join the laugh, 
And strive to play the courtier deptily : : 
But vainly -— : 
The worm that fattens in the dead man’s socket, 
Looks not less like the life that glitter'd there, 
Than that faint smile, the heart-exulting mirth 


It mimies.” 
* * a 


To Allegory,— 


Th’ enchautress came, she came in pow'r, 
Mistress of that transforming hour, 

She breath’d a wild mysterious lay, 

And sang and smil'd their hate away. 
O'er truth’s fair torm a robe she threw, 
To clothe her with attractions new, 
And pluck’d from fictious pinions gay, 
The vainer, gaudier plumes away, 
Then bade her re-assume her pride, 

And soar as lofty, not as wide: 

Each paus'd, each strange aifection kuew, 
And wonder'd whence their hatred orew 5 
Felt fres! delight, beheld new charms, 
And sunk into each others’ arms. 

Since then, tozether will they stray, 

And sing the same impassion’d lay ; 

Ube tluwer that fiction’s garden drest, 
Blushes on truth’s celestial breast ; 

Phe wires that truth has strung rejoice, 

2 ulison with fietgon’s voice : : 








They seek the same romantic greves, 
Each loves the haunts the other loves ; 
They climb the steep, explore the dell, 
Together roam, tugether dwell.” 


Of Reason,— 


« Yes,—plain are the lessons which reason bestows, 

Butsuch at which feeling must weep when it knows, 

And who loves the mirror, though polish’d it be, 

Which discovers sueh sights as ’tis misery to see? 

Alas! what avails it to count every spray, 

Once blooming and lovely, that withers away ? 

What avails it to know every barb in the dart, 

That is rankling, and ever must rankle the heart? 

[s the lightning Iess fatal because it is bright ? 

[s ruin more sweet when surrounded by light ? 

Or can reason’s proud torch, as it flashes on high, 

Take from death the fierce pang, or trom sorrow 
the sigh ? 

Ah, no! altho’ bright, like a lamp in a grave, 

’Tis on coffins and mouldering bones it must wave : 

[t may dazzle and glare, but dispels not the gloom ; 

It may shine unobscur’d, but it shines on a tomb.” 


In reference to the unimportant point, 
of the mode of printing this little book, 
we cannot omit to take notice of the 
extraordinary spaces of cream-coloured 
paper, which, in an irregular manner, 
separate the lines of some of the poems, 
and which appear to us any thing but 
ornamental, 





The Fudge Family in Paris. Edited by 
Thomas Brown, the younger, author 
of «The Twopenny Post-bag.” 12mo. 
pp. 168. 1818. 


Tuts lively and amusing little work is 
written in the style of that popular satire, 
“ The Bath Guide,” and consists of a 
series of poetical letters from four mem- 
bers of the Fudge Family, to their rela- 
tions in Ireland. 

Miss Biddy is an amusing corres- 
pondent, and, with a lively imagination, 
paints those ditterent customs and ob- 
jects very naturally, that would be likely 
to attract the observation of a young 
British female, on first leaving her 
native land. As the most amusing of 
the above-mentioned personages, we 
shall give our readers a portion of her 
quaint remarks. 

Phelim Fudge, Esq. is rather a pro- 
sing gentleman, courting and depending 
upon the patronage of Lord C————h: 
his letters are chiefly political; and he, 
with great suavity and courtesy, flatters 
his noble friend upon all occasions, and 
and expresses those opinions which 
the author teaches us to believe likely 
to prove acceptable. His, and Mr. 
Plielim Connor’s (the tutor’s) letters, 
will be omitted in our extracts: but 
from Mr. Bob Fudge, well versed in the 
modern accomplishments of a lounger 
and a gourmand, we shall furnish a few 
remarks. The different style and cha- 
racter of these four travellers is kept up 
with dramatic care; and we fancy our- 
selves acquainted with Miss Biddy, the 





lively and inquiring young girl,—her 
father, the observant and expecting 
placeman,—Mr. Bob, the fop,—and Mr. 
Connor, the dry pedant, tracing the past 
and present state of France with pettish 
discontent :— 


FROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISS DOROTHY 
——-, OF CLONSKILTY, IN IRELAND, 
Amiens. 


Dear Dorr, while the tails of our horses are 
plaiting, 
The trunks tying on, and Papa, at the doug, 
Into very bad French is, as usual, translating 
His English resolve not to give a sou more,— 
I sit down to write you a line—only think !— 
A letter from France, with French pens and French 
ink, 
How delightful! though, would you believe it, my 
dear? 
I have seen nothing yet very wonderful here ; 
No adventure, no sentiment, far as we've come, 
But the corn-fields and trees, quite as dull as at 
home : ' 
And, but tor the post-boy, his boots and his queue, 
I might just as weil be at Clonskilty with you! 
In vain, at Desser1n’s, did I take from my trunk 
That divine fellow, Srennr, and fall reading ‘* The 
Monk ;” 
In vain did I think of his charming Dead Ass, 
And remember the crust and the wallet—alas! 
No monks can be had now for love or for money, 
(All owing, Pa says, to that infidel Bon ey;) 
And, though one little Neddy we saw in our drive 
Out of classical Nampout, the beast was alive !” 
* * % * 


*¢ Our party cousists, in a neat Calais job, 

Of Papa and myself, Mr. Connor and Bon. 

You remember how sheepish Bor look’d at Kil- 
randy, 

But, Lord! he’s quite alter’'d—they’ve made him 
a Dandy ; 

A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, and 
lac’d, 

Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist : 

Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to 
scholars, 

With heads, so immoveably stack in shirt-collars, 

That seats like our music-stools so..n must be found 
them, 

To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look round 
them ! 

In short, dear, “ a Dandy” describes what I mean, 

And Bon’s far the best of the genus I’ve seen : 

An improving young man, fond of learning, am- 
bitious, 

And goes now to Paris to study French dishes, 

Whose names-—think, how quick!—he already 
knows put, 

A la braise, petits patés, and—what d’ye call that 

They inflict on potatoes ?—oh! maitre @hétel— 

I assure you, dear Dotty, he knows them as well 

As if nothing but these all his tife he had eat, 

Though a bit of them Bonny bas never touch’d yet ; 

But just knows the names of French dishes and 
cooks, 

As dear Pa knows the titles of authors and books.” 


_——_— ss we 


“ FROM MR. BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD ——, FSQ. 


“ Oh, Dick! you may talk of your writing and 
reading, 

Your Logic and Greek, but there’s nothing like 
feeding ; 

And this is the place for it, Dicky, you dog, 

Of ail places on earth—the head quarters of Prog? 

Talk ot England—her fam’d Magna Charta, I 
swear, is 

A humbug, a flam, to the Carte * at old Veny’s ; 


— ---— ee re ee ee 


* The Bill of Fare. Virv, a 
Restaurateuc, 


well known 
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And as for your juries—who would not set o’er’em 
A Jury of Tasters*, with woodcocks before ’em 2?” 


* » » * 

“ Dick, Diex, what a place is this Paris !— but, 
stay— 

As my raptures may bore you, L'il just sketch a 
Dav, 


As we pass it, myself and some comrades I’ve got, 
Allthorough-bredGnostics, who know what is what. 


After dreaming some hours of the land of Cocaignet, 

That Elysium of all that is friand and nice, 
Where for haii they have bon-bons, and claret for 

rain, 

And the skaiters in winter show off on cream-ice ; 
Where so ready all uature its cookery yields, 
Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields ; 

Little birds fly about with the true pheasant taint, 
And the geese are all born with a liver complaint }! 
1 rise-——put on neck-cloth—stilf, tight as can be— 
For a lad who goes into the world, Dick, like me, 
Should have his neck tied up, you know— there's 
no doubt of it— 
Almost as tight as some lads who go out of it. 
With whiskers well oil’d, aud with boots that 
‘hold up 
‘ The mirror to nature’—so bright you could sup 
Off the leatherlike china; with co: it, too, that draws 
On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr’s applause !— 
With head biidled up, like a four-in-hand leader, 
And stays—devil’s in them—too tight for a feeder, 
I strat to the old Cate Hardy, which yet 
Beats the field at a déjeuner a la fourchette. 
There, Dick, what a breakfast! —oh, not like your 
host 
Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and toast ; 
But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye roves 
about, 
LikeaT urk? sin the Haram, and thence singles out 
One's paté of larks, just to tune up the throat, 
Oue’s small limbs of chickens, done en papillote, 
One’s erudite cutleis, drest all ways but plain, 
Or one’s hidiies — imagine, Dick — done with 
champagne!” . 
( To be continued. ) 














A LETTER 
TO THE 
RIGHT ION. GEO. CANNING, M.P. 


[The following has been published as the entire 
** Letter,” of which a Review is given in a 
preceding article. ] 


Sir,—l shall address vou without cere- 
mony, for you are deserving of none, There 
is nothing in your station, in your abilities, 
or In your chars wcter, which entitles you to 
respect. ‘The first is generally the 
political, and irequently of private crime. 
Your talents, such as they ure, you have 
abused; and, as for your character, | know 
not an individual of any party, or in any 


Se ee SS eee 


* Mr. Bob alludes particularly, | presume, to 
the famous Jury Degustatcur, which used to 
assemble at the Mote! of M. Grimod de la Rey- 
niere, and of which this modern Archestratus his 
given an account in his Almanach des Gourmands, 
cinquieme annee, p. 78. 

t The tairy-land of cookery and g 
66 Pais, ou le cit } otlre les \ andes toutes cuites, el 
ou, comme on parle, les alouettes tombent toutes 
roties. Du Latin, coquere.”-— Duchat. 

¢t Lhe process by which the liver of the unfer- 
tunate goose is enlarged, in order to produce that 
richest of all daintics, the foie gras, ot which such 
renowned patés are made at Strasbourg and Tou- 
touse, isthus described in the Cours Gastronomique : 
—* On deplume Vestomac des oles; on werated 





ourmandise ; 


ensuite ces animaux aux chencts dune cheniine 
et on les nourrit devalit le feu. Liat ¢ ypu iié ct “ 
chaleur doancut a ces volatiles unc maladie heja- 
tigue, qui fait gonfer leur tole,” Xe. p. #00. 


re ward ot 





lof all political conduct 
| allowed to enjoy, une 


class of society, who does not consider the 
defence of it a paradox too outrageous and 
untenable even for the profligate indifference 
of these candid, complying times. Between 
the shrugs and smiles of your associates, and 


the frowns of your honest countrymen, you ' 


fall to the ground. Low as public principle 
has sunk, you are still justly appreciated : 
and no one is deceived by qualities, which, 
even in their happiest exertion, are not cal- 
culated or employed to conciliate his esteem. 

Think you that the good-natured greedy 
spectators, who suffered themselves to be 
tickled by the tricks, were seduced into one 
emotion of regard for the person of their 
mountebank ? Not a jot; though that moun- 
tebank was a minister. [t was not, I confess, 
sutticiently present to their reflections, that 
the same grimaces had been employed to 
distract their attention, while the confederate 
thieves were picking their pockets: nor did 
they appear to understand, that the same 
exhibition was now played off to cheat them 
of more than their pecuniary property: but 
you were still not forgotten for a moment ; 
your gingling, aud chattering, aud balancing, 
were all inimitably performed and admirably 
becoming; perhaps some of the younger se- 
nators, transported by low ambition, envied, 
one instant, your cap and bells; but neither 
young nor old envied yourself. In plain 
words, there was not a member in the house, 
not a stranger, not a clerk, or door-keeper, 
who had a higher opiuion of you alter than 
before your speech, or felt more inclined to 
change characters with Mr. George Canning : 
not one It is, however, to the eternal dis- 
credit of that assembly, that you were not, 
by so shameless a display of your eamadions 
parts, by capers which discovered your hi- 
de ‘ous nakedness, plunged below the depths 
of your former disgrac e, 

‘The adventurer “who meditated apostacy in 
his tender years, and whose virtue melted 
away, ailt betore puberty, under the tirst 


seductive palm, might, by the advantages of 


an clevation, however unmerited, and by the 
exterpal decency of subsequent life, have pre- 
served a tolerable respectability, a character 
equivocal, perhaps, but not altogether aban- 
doned, and such as the convenient moraliry 
of the é iy omight regard without unqué alitied 
disdain. But itis not to be expected, that 
the unredeemed profligate, one who cannot 
boast that his course, even of vice, bas been 
steady, since he has 
© Obliqucly waddled to his eud in view 3” 

one whose recorded treacheries had disquali 
fied din for all trust, uati his meanness had 
reduced him to impotence, and made his al- 
lance no longer dangerous; one who has 
shown himself insensible elike to the re- 
proaches of opponents insulted, and the re- 
monstrance of fiends betrayed, aud has slid 
downwards, through paths more dirty and 
devious shane were ever yet tried by scllish- 
ness, dropping from power to pension, and 
trom pension to less profitable place, with all 
the tranquillity and more aie the bol ness 
of virtue it is not, I say, sir, to be expected, 
that such a shameless eed med sven 
turer should be allowed mere than the mere 
privileg cee ol exint mce, iow Count ry where 
the pub! e goal is still, at feast, the pretert 


7 =f 5 his iil- art ten 


| all honest indignation 


waunis, we exebui, thot 


is dead, and our patriots are slumbering at 
their post. What then must we think of our 
condition ; what must we think of ourselves, 

when we find this delinquent not only cla- 
morous but insolent; not only insolent ; but, 
instead of the passive unobtrusive air of con- 
victed imposture, assuming, in the face of 
the Legislative Assembly who knows him, 
and of the whole nation who ¢ espises him, the 
tone, not of innocence but of accusation!!! 
To what a state of degradation are we sunk, 
when a criminal becomes a plaintiff, and 
when a man, for whose presence it is neces- 
sary to make an apology in any liberal so- 
ciety, dares to insult the sufferings of the 
oppressed, to arraign the motives of men of 
unsullied reputation!! And how much more 
must we bewail our condition, when we find 
such an atrocious outrage of all common de- 
cency, not only borne, but actually applauded 

by those who are intrusted with our liberties 
and our lives. You are yourself aware, sir, 
that in no other assembly in England w ould 
you have been allowed to proceed, for an 
instant, in so gross a violation of all the 
decencies of life, as was hazarded by that 
speech, which found a patient, a pleased au- 
dience in the House of Commons. There 
must be in that body, composed, as it un- 
doubtedly is, of men who in the private 
relations of life may be distinguished for 
many good qualities, there must be an ha- 


public principle, an absurd contidence, that, 
either individually or in m: USS, they are pro- 
tected from the censures of their fellow citi- 
zens, and absolved from the rules of common 
life. Were it not for such a groundless per- 
suasion, there is not a gentleman, (tor such a 
being is not quite extinct in Parliament) who 
would not have thought himself compromised 
by listening to your insolent attacks upon 
the national character: and to a flashy de- 
clamation, which, from beginning to end, 
supposed an audience devoid of all taste, 
judgment, spirit, and humanity. 

[Tam ata sir, to account for the 
effrontery even of your colleagues in office, 
who _a are with you the pub lic hatred, though 
they are far from being fair competitors for 
the conte: pt which is consummately your 
own. ‘Those worthy persons must have had 
some motive, deeper than their usual super- 
ficial designs, lor intrusting thei detence to 
such “hemoen in’s hi: nds, ” Were they at traid 
partially redeeming your Character by 
silence ? Were they resolved, that af vou 
were yet not enough known, some de cisive 
overt act should reduce you below the mi- 
nisterial level? Did they suspect, that you 
were again willing to rebel or to betray? 
Hlow was it, that you were selected tor the 
odious nak of justifying the only vigorous 
measures of the imbecile Sidmouth, he 


loss, 


of your 


his own countrymen? How was it, that you 
were re ‘quired to emerge from your sus)» cted 
silence, in behalf of him whom you hriacl first 
shige ‘d by the otfer of your alli “rt then bs 
our vulgar hostility, anil, lastly, by the AC- 
ce septe ‘d tender Gt an ‘neon reeonciliation? 
You know, sir, and the world should know, 
that when your scducer, Pitt, was tired of 
you, vou otlered yourse it te this 5 silly, vain 





f sucha pe rson is | 


nan. who thought your keepme too dear a! 
othe wi ised price, and accordingly declin 
} the bargain. 


bitual disregard of decency, a contempt of 


against the aged, the infirm, the powe rless of 
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You know, and the world may remember, 


the immediate ——— of this slight of 


proferred iniquity. “Your lampoons in Par- 
liament, your speeches im the papers (I torget 
where they fell, but whether in one or the 
other, they were equally unprepared and op- 
portune) ; these, and other assaults mantully 
directed against those whose forbearance was 
the sole protection of your insolence, can 


hardly have slipped through the meshes of 


the ill-woven memories of your colleagues. 
Perhaps, then, it was intended to reduce 
you to irretrievable humiliation, and to fit 
vou to the lowest agency, by making you the 
loudest encomiast of the most undetensible 
measure of him whom you have vilified as the 
«most incapable of all ministers, the most 
inept of all statesmen.” . - 

You had before given this  satistactory 
pledge to the other of your colleagues, who 
might have borne your abuse, but did not 
choose to. bear your treachery ; and showed 
himself, accordingly, more tender of his own 
honour than he has been of that of his coun- 
try. You have kissed the hand that chastised 


vou, and have lost but few opportunities of 


testifying your feigned repentance to him who 
commands you from that eminence which 
vou were adjudged incapable to occupy, even 
su as to save the few appearances required 
from ministerial manners. 

Your submission to Lord Castlereagh, 
tricked out, as he appears, in those decora- 
tions of tortune, which might well deceive 
avulyar eve, was not surprising: it was the 
natural deterence of meanness to success. 
But it was not expected, even from your 
condescension, that the butt of his party, the 
agent of that department which had, even in 
these times of peace, with infinite address, 
contrived to make the executive administra- 
tion not only hateful but ridiculous, that 
the very minister who had no character for 
talents, should be detended by him who had 
no character tor honesty. 

[t is not my purpose with you, sir, to 
refute your arguments in detence of the late 
iniquitous avents employed in destroying the 
little contidence and mutual good will which 
might sull have subsisted between the go- 
vernors and the governed of this distracted 
country. In spite of the sophistry which 
such an attcmpt was sure to bring into play, 
and which shook, no doubt, the timid minds 


of many of our poor alarmists; in spite of 


the general spirit of acquiescence, and the 
panic terror which makes the pretended pre- 
servation of peace and order, the surest snare 
of the well-meaning, selfish politician ; there 
Was still enough of coummon sense left amongst 
the members of the House of Commons to 
expose so rude a violation of the constitution, 
and to lay bare the fallacies which were 
employed to excuse the past, and to prepare 
for future intractions of British freedom. 
Your reply to those who spoke the language 
of their coustituents, of all unprejudiced 
Liglishmen, of human nature itself, aud who 
Stepped iorwards to rescue the Parliament 
from indelible disgrace, was such as is seldom 


hiccuped up trom the drunken triumph of 


Ministerial majoriies. [give you tull credit 
for the foul words which vou dared to upply 
to an honouratle young man, whose instine- 
tive scuse of right flr surpasses your vain, 
Newus experience, aud showed him the 


I . ane ° : ‘x4 
liked MShiCQuity (if your proposed pide mnities 








in behalf of the only traitors to be found in 
England, of the vile agents of a weak, suspi- 
cious administration. ‘The envy of reputation 
which you have lost, and of talents more 
graceful and essential than your own flimsy, 
tinsel trappings, was certain to secure your 
especial hostility. The antipathy of bad to 
good, vaturally inflamed you into fury against 
the interposition of Mr. Lambton; and, to 
confess a disgraceful truth, you found many 
enough amongst your compeers willing to join 
you in the shameless outcry. A young man, 
placed by his fortune, as well as by his honest 
propensities, beyond the reach of corruption, 
at the outset of a courageous, though forlorn 
career, which threatens a protracted defence 
of the tottering tabric of English freedom, is 
a monster in the eyes of the base, the vain, 
the timid, who readily conspire to remove 
such a standing reproach of their venality, 
their folly, and their fear. I do not wonder 
that the menials around you felt themselves 
elevated by the momentary depression of 
virtue; but [ do wonder that the forms, even 
of the [louse of Commons, admitting as they 
do, of language current only amongst the 
lowest and most depraved classes of society, 
should have been iniringed upon so grossly 
without a word trom him who is appointed 
to regulate the jargon of that  ill-polished 
assembly. 

The paltry subterfuge, hesitated between 
regretted insolence and forced retraction, the 
hand oi truded upon the object of your insult 
at the close ot the debate, but more than all, 
the rudeness of the assault (the usual prelude 
of all your political amours) might well make 
that gentleman suspect that he was menaced 
by your future intimacy. Some such appre- 
hension, and the clamours of your party, may 
have prevented him or his friends from re- 
marking the curious felicity with which, of 
all the indiscretions of the opposing party, 
you chose to select credulity as the promi- 
nent feature. What, sir! one of the present 
cabinet dare to accuse any individual of too 
much faith iw common rumour, or in protiered 
information? A member of that cabinet, 
whose belief in the idle, malicious falsehoods 
of spies, pimps, bullies, and all the aban- 
doned, broken characters, whom their pro- 
mises allured into perjury, has been proved 
by the verdict of juries,—has been recorded 
in the courts,—has been the object of general 
indignation ; and, after having been the cause 
and excuse of a wanton attack on our liber- 
ties, has been judged by that cabinet itself so 
little qualified for examination, that their 
Parliament has been instructed to indemnify 
the rogues who told the lies, aad the fools 
who believed them. What! an apologist for 
the gulled, the gaping Sidmouth, to deprecate 
the indisecriminating reception of tales and 
tale-bearers—a detender of him who put his 
trust in Castles, who employed Oliver; aud 
whe, on the faith of atrocious fabrications, 
of which he was alike the encourager and 
the dupe,—has persecuted and imprisoned, 
has fettered and tractured, and would have 
put to death, his tellow-countrymen, even to 
decimation. You tell us, yeu should have 
thought yourself “ @ dolt and ideot” to have 
listened for a moment to complaints against 
an agent of the home department, a ruuner 
o! Bow-street, a jatler’s turnkey, or a secre- 
tary’s secretary 

Mighty well, sir! bot let a runaway trom 





the hulks, a convicted felon, tell you, that 
a bankrupt apothecary, a broken down farmer, 
and a cobler, are the centre of a widely spread 
conspiracy,—have formed, and partially exe- 
cuted, a plan for raising the kingdom, and 
for taking the Tower of London,—have pro- 
vided arms, have published manifestoes : let 
the same respectable evidence impeach the 
loyalty of the nobles and gentry in some dis- 
tricts, and of the lower classes in all,—let 
this single felon assert that he is honest, and 
the majority of his countrymen are rogues; 
you do not think yourself a dolt and ideot,— 
you do not think Lord Sidmouth a dolt and 
ideot, for proceeding, chiefly upon such in- 
formation, to hang, draw, and quarter the 
first individuals designated by this credible 
witness. But whatever you or your colleagues 
thought, the jury did think the secretary of 
the home department a dolt and ideot, and 
showed their opinion by their verdict. It is 
of no moment to me, sir, when or why you 
may please to think yourself a “ dolt and 
ideot,” (for I will harp upon this House of 
Commons’ phrase,) but I will take leave to 
observe, that there is this difference between 
the credulity of such men as Mr. Lambton, 
and of such ministers as you and your col- 
leagues,—the former may interpose to save, 
but the consequence of the latter must be to 
destroy. The worst evil that can possibly 
arise from the former, is the exculpation of 
yourself and your hateful fratermty from 
some unfounded charge (an exculpation which 
I own to be productive of mischievous re- 
sults); but the east evil that can be produced 
by the credulity of the Head of the Police, is 
the suspension of our liberties, —is the im- 
prisonment, the ruin, the torture, of our Inno- 
cent fellow-subjects,—is post diffusion 
of suspicion, and terror, and treachery, and 
the establishment of wicked precedents, which 
accustom the people to extraordinary acts of 
government, and must finally be fatal to the 
constitution. When next, therefore, you in- 
dulge your legislative audience with the hypo- 
thesis of your doltship and idiotcy, do not 
found that improbability of so extreme a case 
upon your prudent scepticism and discou- 
ragement of all informers. ‘The Suspension 
Bill has been suspended; but the asses’ 
mouths of the home ofiice are as open as 
ever to any charge, provided only that it be 
to the discredit and destruction of some suse 
pected—that is, sone independent—imember 
of the community. 

It is not, | have before told you, ny object 
to refute your detestable doctrines : whatever 
was tangible, whichever of those doctrines 
had any real existence, (for the greater part 
of your arguments were but the phantoms of 
folly and msolence,) had been handled and 
disposed of betore you arranged them in the 
hues of your own florid eloquence, and by 
uppropriating these principles to yourself, 
consigned them to eternal infamy ; nor shall 
1 undertake the ungrateful labour of follow- 
ing you through all your flippancies; nor 
blow away the superficial froth to arrive at 
the vile, vapid liquor beneath: it is sufficient 
for my purpose to tell you, that the general 
tone ot your discourse was such as would 
have disgraced the defence of virtue, and 
was Intolerable in the apologist and defender 
of depravity; and such as will not be borne 
as dong as this people have it in their power 
to ¢ outral, 1h any way, the conduct of their 
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presumed representatives. Had your plea- 
santries been as polite as they were rustic,— 
had they been as humane as they were atro- 
cious,—they would still have been misapplied 
in a discussion professedly treating of the 
fundamental interests of your country ; and, 
even in your own view of the question, of 
delinquencies arising confessedly from the 
distresses of your tellow-subjects. That you 
should brand with the names of “ rebel and 
traitor” those, whom you have been unable 
to prove rebellious and traiterous, is but in 
the ordinary course of official perseverance 
and incorrigible folly; but that you should 
presume to assail those unfortunate indivi- 
duals, the victims of your own recorded 
credulity, by making a mockery of old age, 
and of the natural infirmities which have 
been occasioned by your own injustice!! Such 
an outrage upon your audience—how is that 
to be accounted tor? The revered and rup- 
tured Ogden!!! Andthis mad, this mon- 
strous sally was applauded—was received 
with roars of laughter! and if there was a 
confession from some more candid lips, that 
such allusions were not “ quite in good taste,” 
an excuse was drawn from the warmth of the 
debate: clear as it was, to those accustomed 
to your patchwork, that the stupid alliteration 
was one of the ill-tempered weapons coolly 
selected from your oratorical armoury. 
Certainly, sir, you tound the legislative 
assembly more tractable than your Sovereign, 
who has, more than once, repulsed your rude 
familiarity. His Majesty, were he now on 
the throne, would recognise the frontless up- 
start who placed the hand of his Sovereign 
upon the seat of the wound which had been 
inflicted upon bim as the reward of his 
duplicity ; and ot him who had referred him 
to a brother minister, with the indeceut free- 
dom of equal intimacy. When, sir, you 
placed the King’s hand upon your thigh, 
when you told him you would send to Peu- 
broke, you gave rise to « resentment, such as 
would have affected your honest interests, 
whilst the throne of Enyland was filled by 
a gentleman. But, | presume, the silent 
rebuke of offended Majesty was not sharp 
enough to be felt by the coarseness of your 
texture; for the insult otfered to those who 
should be the representatives of the people, 
and to the people themselves, is equally rude 
and familiar, and is ten times more over- 
bearing, in every respect, than that which 
before offended your Sovereign. You have 
never, sir, before found a body of your coun- 


trymen so patient, so lost to all sense of 


shame, as your fellow members of the House 
of Commons. Even the underlings of the 
Foreign Ofhce broke into murmurs at your 
unusual arrogance. ‘The little knot of de- 
pendents, who were willing to make common 
stock, and carry themselves to market with 
you, have become ashamed of the trifing 


oscillating buttven, whom they mistook tor 


the head of « party, and who accepted the 
first and lowest vacancy that could replace 
him in the precincts of power. Even the 
miserable chuck-tarthing, Ward, who has 
learnt from you how to run riot on his own 
roguery, owns, that he hesitates between the 


disgrace of “ serving without wages, and of 


being dismissed without a character.” 

In the House of Commons ‘alone you find 
yourself taken on your word, with no im- 
quires made; and when you display the 





whole deformity of a heart devoid of all just 
and generous, and gentlemanly feeling; and 
when you show, by arts untried before, not 
only how despicable you are yourself, but 
how you despise all around you, you are not 
hissed to the ground (as you would infallibly 
have been, had you ventured at such topics 
before a popular assembly); you are heard, 
you are encouraged, you are cheered; your 
inhuman taunts on the irens and the infirmi- 
ties of those who demand reparation for the 
injuries they have endured trom a_ bloody 
police; your ridicule of the prisoner and the 
oppressed are received with shouts of laugh- 
ter—with loud shouts of laughter!!! 

Go on, sir, I pray you; proceed with your 
pleasantries ; light up the dungeon with the 
flashes of your merriment; make us faimiliar, 
make us pleased with the anguish of the 
captive ; teach us how to look upon torture 
and tyranny as agreeable trifles; let whips 
and manacles become the playthings of Par- 
lament; let patriotism and principle be pre- 
served only as vain names, the materials of a 


jest; and, as you have convulsed the bed of 


sickness with your unhallowed mirth, disturb, 
with appropriate mockery, the long foretold 
approaching Euthanasia of the expiring Con- 
stitution. 

But confine your efforts to that assembly 
where they have been so favourably, so 
thankfully received. You will find no other 
hearers. You are nothing but on that stage. 
The clerks, the candles, the heated atmos- 
phere, the mummeries, and decorations, the 
trained, packed, paper audience, confused, 
belated, and jaded into an appetite for the 
grossest stimulants; these are the prepara- 
tions indispensable to your exhibition. 

‘Lhank Heaven, however, the House of 
Commons is not the only tribunal: and it is 
possible, that, in spite of your extraordinary 
progress and probable success, there may still 
he, inthis country, a body of men, now dis- 
persed, but whom their common interests 
will one day collect aud unite, for the de- 
fence of their rights and the punishment of 
their opprcssors 

Believe me, sir, not an echo of those 
shouts of laughter, which hailed your jests 
upon rebellious old age and traitorous dis- 
ease, not an echo has been lost im the wide 
circumerence of the British Islands. ‘Those 
shouts still ring in our ears: they will never 
die away until we are finally extirpated by 
your triumph, or you are annihilated by our 
indignation, Do not flatter yourself, that, 
by securing the connivance of Parliament, 
you are sate from all national censure.  Par- 
liament does not represent the feelings, any 
more than the interests of the British nation. 
it would be an insult to this great, this glo- 
rious people, to suppose that their repre- 
sentatives were sent to the House of Com- 
mons to encourage the playful ferocity of a 
hardened politician. 


either House : the better educated, the more 
enlightened, and the more wealthy, at least 
the more independent, are to be found with- 
out the wails of Parliament. You are (and 
what dishonest mau is not?) an eneiny to 
Reform. Eut you shall be told, sir, that the 
extreme necessity of Retorm, and of choosing 
our representatives from some other classes 
of society, was never so decidedly shown as 


ih the reception of your speech, It Ate ( “233)- 





The nobler portion of 
the nation are certainly not members of 





ning was, on a former occasion*, applauded 
for saying, that the constitution of that As- 
sembly could not be bad, which “ worked go 
wellin practice” as to admit of the selection 
of such men as Mr. Windham and Mr. Hor. 
ner, | am sure it 1s to be allowed me to say 
that the assembly can have no feelings i 
opipions in common with the rest of their 
countrymen, which would receive, with shouts 
of approving laughter, such a speech as this 
of Mr Canning. 

Your practice, sir, may work well in the 
House of Commons; but are we to become 
accomplices in the crime of acquiescence in 
such riotous, wanton ribaldry? God forbid, 
Your impunity will be our reproach: let me 
therefore record the judgment of one who 
shall be heard, since he speaks the sentiment 
of your countrymen. You cannot be far 
trom the close of your career, for either we 
shall be so lost that all your farther efforts 
will be superfluous, or you will be so resisted 
as to disable you for ever at once for all 
noxious exertion, This, then, may be the 
time for summing up the evidence, turnished 
by the unbiassed, uncontradictory witnesses 
of your lite; and for enabling your country- 
men to pass to Verdict. Your current is 
muddy, even at the spring, and runs clear in 
no part of its winding, babbling course. Let 
him speak who ever knew you in possession 
of any respectable reputation. ‘The rag you 
stole trom Mr. Sheridan’s mantle was always 
too scanty to cover your nakedness: like ail 
mimics, you caught only the meaner charac- 
teristics of your archetype; cratorical, not 
orator; poetaster, not poet ; witling, not wit. 
You were never the first or best in any one 
line of action. You might not have been 
altogether inept or slow in plaving second 
parts, but on no other occasion have you 
ever evinced that integrity, either of principle 
or capacity, which the lowest amongst us are 
accustomed to require trom the pretenders 
to excellence. Your spirit was rebuked im 
presence of those accomplished — persons, 
whom the followers of all parties recognised 
as beings of a higher order, and were willing 
to yield even more deterence than their un- 
ambitious merit required. The chances of 
survivorship have left you a great man in 
these days of little nen ; but you keep true 
tothe epic rule: you end as you began ; power 
has conterred upon you no dignity ; clevatiou 
has not nade your posture more erect. ‘The 
decency of your character consists i 
its entire conturmity to the original concep- 
tion formed of you im early tife. It has 
borvowed nothing from station, — nothing 
from experience. It becomes you, and would 
disgrace any other man. Mean and trifling 
as you are, it is not, however, to be over- 
looked, that you have the power of mischiel. 
You belong to a class of men who have been 
adjudged most pernicious in astate. Amongst 
your other school-boy acquisitions, you read 
Latin, sir: let me quote to you a sentence 
of one who knew how to write it, and who 
was perhaps as capable of appreciating the 
merit of a timely joke as Mr, Canning. 
[t is my Lord Bacon, who, commenting 
upon the aphorism of Solomon, ‘ Homines 
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derisores civitatem perdunt,” has these 
words :— ’ ' ; 

“ Mirum videri possit, quod in descri 
tione hominum, qui ad respublicas labefac- 
tandas et perdendas veluti vatura comparats 
et facti sunt, delegerit Salomon characterem : 
non hominis superbi et insolentis ; non ty- 
rannici et crudelis; non temerari et vio- 
lenti; non impil ct sceleratl $ non injusti et 
oppressoris ; non seditiosi et turbulent ; 
non libidinosi et voluptuarn; non denique in- 
sipientis et inhabilis ; sed derisoris. \erum 
hoc sapientid ejus Regis, qui rerumpub- 
licarum conservationes et eversioues optime 
norat, dignissimum est. Neque enim similis 
fere est pestis Regnis et rebuspublicis quam 
si consiliarii Regum aut Senatores, quique 
gubernaculis rerum admoventur, sit ingenio 
derisores. *” 

You, sce then, sir, that we have not quite 
so much to fear from your colleagues as trom 
yourself. Look in this glass,and you will start 
back at your frightful image. And yet this 
great man would have thought this “ plague” 
still more deadly, could he have divined to 
what lengths a future statesman, and senator, 
and minister of England, would dare to push 
this pernicious mockery. 

Such an unqualified attempt, not to vindi- 
cate but to make light of acts of tyrauny and 
cruelty, would, in an assembly of tree Rome, 
have been answered with a dagger. When 
the republic was overthrown, the most odious 
and trautic of the emperors, did, indeed, 
amuse hunself in your way, sir, and indulged 
his turn tor talking and tritling by declama- 
tory defences and accusations of culprits,in pre- 
sence of his slavish senate. Between your 
apologies tor Oliver, and your other coadju- 
tors in office, and your invectives against your 
state prisoners, you Complete the parallel : 
or, if you are displeased with Caligala, you 
may prefer a rivalry with the other Cwsar, 
who directing the punishment of some old 
men, told the executioner to number them 
out trom bald head to bald head. 

You see, sir, that you ave not quite original, 
even im your facetious assaults upon old ave. 
You said something, I observe, about the mis- 
application of popular complaints to the 
present state of the country; and you used 
the remarkable aliusion, that they were not 
less out of time and place than it would have 
heen to discourse about Larguinand Brutus 
ui the days of tinperial Rome. 

I shall overlook the pleasant Comparison 
between the present state of England and 
that of Rome after she had lost ber liberties. 


* © Scorntul men bring a city into a snare.” 
“ Tt may appear strange, that in describing those 
Who ae, as it were, tashiuned by nature, and 
made for the ruin of a state, Solomon should 
have selected, not the proud and the insolent; 
hot the tyrannical and the cruel; not the rash 
and the violent ; not the impious and the 
wicked ; not the unjust and the oppressor; not 
the seditious and the turbulent ; not tie lustful 
wid the voluptuary ; and, lastly, not the unwise 
wad the incapable——but the man given to mock- 
Cry. And yet this judgment is very worthy of 
the Wistloin ot that Wing, Who knew sO Wé {| all 
that Contributes to the presery a'ion and the 
overthrow of States. For there is no creater 
pestileiice in a monarchy or a commouseaith, 

; > » and those mitrusted 
with the direction of alfuire, are, by natuie, 
Src fu ny cker, ~ — De Aug. Se’. liv. vill: Cc. 2 
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[ suppose this, too, is one of your jokes, 
though | do not see the accustomary “ loud 
laugh” that accompanies your waggeries, 
But [ will tell you, that you are no less 
ignorant than impertinent, in adopting this 
illustration. The Romans, after the triumph 
of tyranny, did find ,it very much to the 
purpose to recur to the example of their 
patriots, and “ more than two hundred years 
atter the establishment of the imperial go- 
vernment, the character of the younger 


Brutus was studied as the perfect idea of 


Roman virtue.” They sull read Cicero,— 


they still admired that noble sentiment, which 
taught them, that the most truly graceful, the 
most beneficial, the most glorious boast- 
worthy act of an honest citizen, was fo slay 
a tyrant”. 

‘They did more; they aspired sometimes 
to imitate their glorious tyrannicides; and, 
notwithstanding the fear of anarchy, which 


was carefully instilled into the subjects of 
the empire, and was, in fact, the origin of 


their servitude, their despots found, tbat 
that there was still some hinit to their intem- 


perate trifling with the rights and feelings of 


human nature. 

You may net yet have forgotten, that the 
historian tells us, that the Romans might, 
perhaps, have borne the cruelty of Nero, but 
were driven into revolt at last against his 
buffoonery. As tor the declaimer Caligula, 
a lirutal joke, too frequently tried, cost him 
his lite. 

Iiampden was no assassin, but what think 


you he would have said to a minister of 


Charles I.? “ You are not protected by 
your personal insignificance: the power, 
almost absolute, which has been and may 
again be placed in your hands, may make 
you a respectable victim; aud be assured, 
sir, that if £ should ever be a prisoner of state, 
and, after being maimed by your gaolers, 
should be assaulted by your jokes, T will put 
you to death with the same deliberation as | 
now give you this timely warning. This is 
no idle, although it as oulya defensive ime- 
nace; hor is the resolution contined to one 
individual. 
Idem trecenti juravimus. 
Your CountryMANn., 





COLOURS FOR FEMALE DRESS. 

Vo the Kditor of the Literary Journal. 

Sirk,—Having observed in the last Number 
of your new and highly amusing Journal, an 
article on the “ Colours of Female Dress;” in 
which, however much | may admire the just- 
ness of the sentimnent expressed, T cannot but 
think the writer would have given much 


greater sausiaction to the “ fair” poition of 


his readers, it he had extended his observa- 
uous tothe minute arrangements of colours, 
as forming a part of the harmony of the 
whole. ‘To supply this, I shall beg leave to 
otter a tew plain observations on the chaste 
modes of blending their various hues; a 
general attention to which wall, LT tinnk, go 
far to correct the various absurditics, yclept 
Parisian fashions, so prevalent in the costume 
oi the present day. 

Mew colours will leok absolutely il on a 
fair complexion, provided the checks be 
tinged with the rosy hue ot health. ‘There 
are, however, some which detract frou its 





* Quam sit re pulchram, benelicio gratum, 
fami yv'o Losuin, tyratinum occidere.” 





natural sweetness ; green and brown are of 
the latter class, which light blue, grey, and 
lilac are of the former, A small quantity of 
either of these colours will be found to add to 
the fairest face, a charm inexpressible. 

The brunette must regulate her dress by 
the contrary rule. She may roam at large 
through all the varieties of red, brown, yellow, 
green, and olive, provided they be kept of a 
dark, or of a negative hue: no light colours, 
and few positive ones, can be admitted with 
impunity. 

The sallow complexion will find advantage 
trom a head-dress, handkerchief, riband, or 
border of yellowish green or olive; and the 
pallid hue of sickness, in a fair complexion, 
will be considerably relieved by a rmband of 
the most tender and delicate blue. — Scarlet 
and pea-green are completely inadmussible ; ° 
or if the latter may at any time be adopted, it 
must be in the smailest quantity. 

Yours, &c. A. B. 


SOL CLES EE PETE 


“ THE SUPPRESSED LETTER.” 

To the Editor of the Literury Journal. 

Str,—I observe that the Sun expresses a 
suspicien that some person connected with 
the Morning Chronicle is the writer of the 
** Suppressed Letter” to Mr. Canning; and 
that the New Times endeavours to establish a 
similar charge against the Times. 

I think that the circumstances pointed out 
in your late Number, ensure an acquittal of 
the Chronicle. That paper is  plainl 
ashamed of the “ Letter,” and has no i 
to identify opposition with assassination. 

The proof which it is attempted to esta- 
blish against the Times, is tounded upon this 
evidence: that in the garbled copy which 
appeared in that paper, there are not only 
omissions, but an addition; the first para- 
graph being made to end with a poetical 
quotanion-— 

‘ Striving to make an ugly deed look fair.” 
which is not to be found in the original 
copy. 

1 believe that I can explain this matter to 
the advantage of the Janes. The garbled 
copy which appeared in the Times, was 
printed verbatim from that contained in the 
Champion Sunday paper. Attracted by the 
advertisements or the preceding weck, I 
called at the office of the Champion on the 
Monday betore last, and saw the file of that 
paper. On that file, the quotation that has 
been mentioned, was run through with a pen. 
It had appeared in the Sunday edition, and 
wis to be struck out (as 1 was informed in 
the office) in the edition for Monday. 

{it so happened, that while L was in the 
otiice, a man entered, and began bitterly re- 
prouching the attendant there, with the omis- 
sion which (as he said) had been made in 
the printing of the copy of “ his” or the” 
pamphlet, [will not be sure which. “ The 
best parts,” he said, “ had been left out ” 

It will new be evident, 1 think, that it is 
to the Editor of the Champion only, that the 
public is indebted, both for the omissions and 
the additions which appeared in the first 
copies of the suppressed letter — his text 
having been faithfully copied into the Times, 
and ito the pages of sundry pamphlets. 

Whether the stranger or not, whom I had 
the good fortune to find myself jostling, with 
the othee of the Champion, is the author of 


the ‘* Letter,” TP cannot sav He ts a shortish, 
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thick-set man, and he appeared to me to be 
an Irishman. The writer of the “ Letter to 
Mr. Canning Signs himself Mr. Canning’s 
vad, * ountryman.” 

The motive of the Editor of the Champion 
for the alterations which he took the liberty 
of making, is sufficiently plain. He was a 
little fearful of printing the precious morceau 
exactly as he found it. 

You will, perhaps, agree with me in think- 
ing, that it is not wholly untinportant to the 
public, that the stain of being the first and 
direct organs of the preacher of assassination, 
should be wiped away from two established 
daily presses. Whether the Chronicle and 
Times are free from mitigated blame upon 
the occasion, I shail not trouble you by 
inquiring. I hope, at least, that the broad 
distinction at present subsisting, will always 
continue ; that is, that it will be left to our 
Sunday press alone to sink into the very 
lowest of the depths of literary depravity. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
A CORRESPONDENT. 








APPEAL OF MURDER. 


“ Tam for taking away the Appeal for Murder entirely ; 
but I am not for taking it away in part.”*—C. J. Fox. 


Every rational and well-informed friend of 
civil liberty and security will rejoice at the 
issue which has at let wth been given to the 

roceedings against “Abraham ‘Thornton. 

Vhether that person is, Or is not, morally in- 
nocent of the crime with which he has been 
charged, is nothing to the purpose. — All that 
we know is, that he is legally innocent; be- 
cause the verdict of a jury has pronounced 
him to be not guilty. With this verdict re- 
corded, there has been no time, since his first 
discharge, in which any person calling bim 
a murderer, was not liable to an action for 
detamation — with the exception of William 
Ashtord, who did so at the peril of all those 
risks which attend an appeal. 

It remains to be seen what indenmilication 
will be given to Thornton, for the grievous in- 
jury he has sustasned. ‘This is a matter for 
subsequent attention, and which could 
not come before the court at the time of his 
discharge. A case}, similar in its issue to 
that which we have just witnessed, is given at 
length by Mr. Kendall, in’ his Arcume ‘ut, 
(p. 291) from which the following is a short 
avian’ t: 

hel ata rwards, in Hilary Term follow- 
ing, a scire facias was awarded against the 
abettors for the damages, into the county of 
Northumberland. And note, by the opinion 
of Portman, chief justice, the sitid principal, 
who ended trial hy Battel, and was dis- 
charged by demurrer in law, shall be arralgn- 
ed at the suit of the king, because he is not 
yet acquitted; and for this see two pre- 
cedents, s. M. 14 H. 7. Rot 76. and 
Trinity in the same year, Rot. 74. The de- 
fendants in appeal pleaded not guilty perpa- 
tricum, and the plaintiff? demurred thereto, 
and adjudged a good plea, whereupon the 
defendant was acquitted, and let to go 
thereof without day as to the plaintitt’; 
and as to the suit of the king he was again 
arraigned, and pleaded the same plea; and 
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* See an Argument for Abolishing Appeal of 
Murder, Appe dix. 
t In the reign of Philip and Marvy. 





this was confessed by James Hubberd, 
attorney-general, by special warrant of the 
king, which was signed by his sign manual, 
and entered in the pleadings verbatim, sad 
thereupon the defendant went without day, 
&e. And upon this opinion of Portman, 
the said principal who waged battel, was 
arraigned anew at the suit of the king, and 
pleaded “ euilty, and his plea was contessed 
to be true by the attorney-general, who had 
the warrant trom the king and queen to all 
this, which was entered in hac verba, upon 
which the party had judgment of acquittal ; 
and the ‘reupon the accessary brought a se ire 
Sacias against the abettors. 

¢ Faster Term.—In the trial of the last 
principal, the damages for him were found at 
ten pounds, and that the Plaintiif was sufti- 
cient; but for the accessary, the damages 
were found at two hundred and twenty 
pounds, and that the Plaintiff was not suth- 
cient, and he had judgment against the 
abettors.” 

The appellant, who abandons an appeal 
without judgment, is also, in a criminal view, 
in the mercy of the king; but his punishment 
is to be governed by the consideration, whe- 
ther malice is to be inoputed to him, or whe- 
ther the king’s peace, that is, the public good, 
was his true motive. As to Ashford, the 
appellee in the present case, his fault is to be 


imputed only to the v ulgar understanding of 


the law, and the errors about which, in later 


times, the barbarous process of Appeal of 


Murder has been commonly preduced. 

It was always to be expected, that as soon 
as the case of Ashtord and Vhornton should 
he settled, some step would be taken in Par- 
liament to alter the existing state of the law. 
De Lolme mentions it to the renown of the 
British nation, that the general sympathy for 
the sufferings of individuals has never failed 
tu be sufficient, in England, to bring about 
the most unportant public measures. The 
oppression of an obscure individual (one Lieu- 
tenant Pry) was the occasion of passing the 

celebrated aud glorious Llabeas Corpus Act ; 
aa the oppressive treatment of another ob- 
scure and possibly guilty individual (Abra- 
ham Thornton), will, it is to be trusted, at 
length remove trom the body of our laws the 
hat. ful practice of Appeal of Marder. No- 
thing but the existence of its essential conco- 
mitant of Trial by Battle, (applicable in 
Thornton’s case) has saved an acquitted 
person from being sent—in detiance of all 
our established maxims of jurisprudence, and 
through the sole ministry of an unfortunate 
anomaly in our system *—to a second eri- 
minal trial, and to the risk of condemnation 
and execution, under circumstances In whieh 
(monstrous tosay!) neither the bench, the 
throne, nor the country, could have the power 
of intertering. Lad the : appellee or appellor, 
been either a woman, or a clergyman, or in 
advanced years, or otherwise incapacitated, 
naturally or legally. trom Joung Issue by 
battle, the trivhttul exhibition of wrraanag! we 
have just spoken, must have taken place ! 

The Attorney-General has given notice of a 
Motion upol the subject; and it is not to be 
doubted that the Learied Gentleman, ani- 
mated by the same exalted and Constitutional 
sentiments as those which, in 1774, filled the 
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* See the origin and history of 
Murder distinctly traced in’ Mr. ‘Kendall’s Arcu- 
nent. 
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breast of one of his predecessors in office * 
purposes to attempt the total overthrow of 
appeals of murder ; in which case the battle, 
attendant upen them, will fall of course. Oy, 
the occasion just relerre ‘d to, Parliament was 
taken Ly surprise; and we are not, theretore, per. 
haps, to beastonished at theimper tect intorma- 
tion on the subject, hich the members of the 
House of Commons (even the learned mem- 
bers) seem to have possessed f. 

On the present occasion, Parliament js 
called upon tor a solemn and delihe ‘rate vote; 
ample time has been had for obtaining an in- 
sight into the great civil, legal, historical, and 
constitutional question ’ which it embraces; 
the public attention has been long and forci- 
bly excited and fixed, and the country has a 
right to expect the most enlightened deci ‘ision, 
formed upon a full and minute acquaintance 
with facts, and a strict adherence to princi- 
ples. 

The sole grounds for apprehension are, the 
apparent continuance of ancient prejudices 
among the people 5 - the little that is known or 
thought of great constitutional and_ social 
principles, by the petty and ignorant argu- 
fiers who commonly pass tor lumins wiles on 
national questions —and the very moderate 
show of knowledge on the point which has 
been manifested in the pleadings in the Court 
of King’s Bench. The Judges, in the mean- 
tine, seem to have taken none but the most 
correct views otthesubject; and much therefore 
is to be hoped from their influence on the 
opinions of those trom whom we are to re- 
ceive our future law. 

The Quarterly Review, in its late Number, 
has patriotically assiste 4 to provoke the vers 
necessary discussion. [ts notions, and even 
its information, are not to be too unifornily 
relied on; but it has the great merit of 
having ventured ito the arena, and chal- 
lenged antagonism. We are not, indeed, 
ab le,” says the critic, in its review of Mr. 
Kendall’ s Argument, * to present our leas 
in the most advantageous form of which, 
imperfect as they are, they may be suscept- 
ble. Much more time would be requisite for 
that purpose than we can now command 5 
and, on the other hand, the probability that 
the “question will be awit: ite “dl, betore anothel 
opportunity is aflorded us of “4 iting Our se nti- 
ments on it to the public, forbids delay. 
sume circumstance will, we trust, be 
considered as an adequate apology for the 
superficial view which alone we can stupply 
of the publication that gives this article ifs 
title. ‘The ose edition of it, which appe cared 
in November, 1617, we did not happen to see: 
The caceadl ak seems to have received 
such ndilitions and improvements as nearis 
to entitle it to the character of a new work, 
has emerged from the press while we write: 
and we can review it on no other condition 
than that of submitting to the reader the 
impression produced by a rapid perusal. 
This, under ordinary circumstances, would 
hardiy be proper: but the author is landabls 
anxious that his e ele AVOUTS MAY Pre duce an 
influence on public opinion, previ usty to the 
consideration of the question he discusses; 
hy the sedate of parliament ; and, i serzn : 
first ii seni ty of introducing | 
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* See the succeeding note. 

t Seea Report of a Debate in the Hows 
Commons, ta the Appendix to Mr, Wenda"s 
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‘ Argument’ to thie notice of the general 
reader, we trust we may be forgiven for 
showing ourselves anxious to do Justice 
rather to his object than to his work.” 

The Quarterly Review (if we do not 
misrepresent its sentiments) 1s decided- 
jy with Mr. Kendall upon one of the 
three points for which he contends; is 
nearly convinced upon a second, (and upon 
that second, Mr. K. is now supported by the 
opinions given by the bench) ; and only 
hesitates as to the third, upon which it 
seems to think that Mr. K. has not expressed 
himself sutticiently at large. These three 
points are, —_ 

1. That the Appeal of Murder is, tx to/o, 
an odious proceeding. ‘To this the Quarterly 
Review implicitly subscribes. 

2. That Trial by Battle is, in a general 
view, inseparable from appeal of murder; 
that it was ancicntly quite inseparable, and 
is nearly su even in the present state of the 
law. Upon this point the Quarterly Review 
jis almost satisfied. 

3. That neither by Appeal, nor by any 
other process, ought there to be any stconp 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

It is upon this ultimate and important 
question, that the Quarterly Review hesitates. 
It attempts to state the argument on both 
sides; but it evidently leans to second trials. 
When, however, it lays down its theory, and 
still more when it proposes its practice, the 
mistakes into which tc falls, as to the first 
principles of jurisprudence, the institution 
of trial by jury; the constitutional cha- 
racter ofthe British crown; and the sacred 
office of the king’s judges ; are extraordinary, 
and scarcely pardonable. These, indeed, 
are exposed in the Preface to a timely 
reprint of the intercsting and eloquent old 
tract, entitled “ Anti-Duello*;” and Mr. 
K. had already taught us to hope better 
things from Parliament: ‘ There can, in- 
deed,” says that gentleman, “ be little 
reason to tear, that in any event, this modi- 
fied expectation will be fulfilled by Parlia- 
ment; the judicial question is entirely 
simple ; the constitutional one may have 
some intricacy. It may be thought to present 
a choice of evils; though the choice ought 
tu be easily made. As to the judicial ques- 
tion, the prevention of SeconbD criminal trials, 
whatever profundity it may seem to have to 
the country, it will assuredly present none to 
Parliameut. No member of either Llouse 
will stand up in his place, and say, THaT 
SECOND CRIMINAL TRIALS ARE TO BE EN- 
DUREDT.” 








ft © Tt is worthy of remark, how many absurdi- 
ties are commonly afloat in society, in the inter- 
vals of the sittings of Parliament, and which vanish 
aS soon as its meeting takes place. It affords a 
strong contrast, to observe how sinall is the 
degree of instruction which the public derive 
from the whole labours of the political press for 
the entire year, when the amount of this is placed 
against that which the same public derives from 
the reports of the debates in Parliament for the 
few months of its session. In Parliament, the 
Justness and depth of thinking, and the extent of 
political learning and information, which oftem 
mark the speeches of members of either House, 
call for the highest admiration. In the debates of 
the late session, we may particularize the speech 
of the Earl of Lauderdale on Sinecures ; that of 
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TRIAL BY BATTLE. 


Parliament, if it should, at this day, 
abolish either the Appeal of Murder, 
or Trial by Battle, must be in a very 
different humour from that in which, 
on any former occasion, it has been 
found. With respect to Trial by Battle, 
there exist, indeed, the strongest con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way of its 
abolition; and it is fortunate that its 
direct abolition is wholly unnecessary. 
Trial by Battle exists in Writs of Right, 
as well as in Appeals of Felony; and 
its direct abolition in the former case 
might be found a highly unconstitu- 
tional, and, therefore, alarming, attack 
upon the rights of property. Trial by 
Battle, in felonies, can exist only upon 
proceedings by Appeal, and not upon 
those of Indictment *; do away, there- 
fore, with Appeals of Felony, and then 
there can be no Trials by Battle for 
felony. Similar to the course now pro- 
posed, is that which has been adopted 
with respect to Wager of Law, an 
ancient mode of proceeding, not less 
unreasonable, though less sanguinary, 
than the Wager of Battle +t. 

We have spoken of that which is 
of most importance, the foundation of 
Trial by Battle in the constitutional 
rights of every English subject. The 
theoretical basis, or its agreement with 
that natural right, in all cases of private 
suit, either for life or property, is thus 
forcibly demonstrated by Sir John 
Davies :— 

“« It, by the very law of nature, a man may 
detfend his life with his lite, when he is vio- 
lently assaulted by his enemy, and hath noe 
other meanes of escape, shall he not, by the 
same reason, deflend his lite with his life, 
when he is appealed of any capitall crime, as 
treason, murder, or robbery, and hath noe 
other proofe to clear him? And if a man 
may dettend his goods and possessions with 
lis life, when he is either robbed or forcibly 
disseized, shall he not do the like in an 
Appeale of Robbery, or in a Writt of Riglit, 
for the same goods and possessions f{ ?” 

The following are notes of parlia- 
nentary proceedings, in relation to 
Trial by Battle, between 1620 and 
1641L:— 

“ An Act for abolishing of Trial by Battle 
or Combat.—Bill read.” Journals of the 
House of Commons, Feb. 28, 1620. 

“ Battle: Committed to Mr. Noy, Sir 
EK. Mountague, &c.—Presently, in the Com- 
mittee Chamber.” Ibid. March 13, 1620. 

“ Mr. Noye reporteth the Bill for Battle. 
—The Bill to be re-committed ; and counsel 








Lord Castlereagh on the Poor Laws ; and that of 


the MarquessW ellesley on Pailiamentary Reform.” 

* Very unfounded reasons for this are com- 
monly assigned by lawyers. See the true reason, 
in the Pretace to Anti-Duello. 

+ See Blackstone’s Commentaries, and Mr. 
Kendall’s Argument. 

t Preface to Auti-Duello, p. xiv. 
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to be heard before the committee, on both 
parts.” Ibid. March 18, 1620. _ 

‘© Hodie the Earl Marshal reported the 
Bi!l,—An Act to abolish all Trials by Bat- 
tail, and joining of issue by Battail, in all 
Writs of Right, as fit to pass, with some 
amendments; the which amendments were 
presently twice read, and the Bill ordered to 
be ingrossed accordingly.”—Journals of the 
House of Lords, March 19, 1623. 

“ Mr. Solicitor reporteth the Bill of Battle, 
—That the Committee thinketh it not fit 
it should proceed; but rest to be advised of.” 
Journals of the House of Commons, May 29, 
1623. 

“* A message from the Lords, by Attorney 
and Mr. Sergeant Crooke :—An Act to abo- 
lish all Trials by Battle :—committed to Sir 
Edward Coke, Mr. Noy, Sir William Fleet- 
wood, all the lawyers of the House, and 
soldiers.” Ibid. March 22, 1623. 

In 1629, a Bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment to abolish the Battle in writs of right, 
and was read twice. 

“* Vice lecta est Billa,—An Act to abolish 
all Trials by Battaile.” Journals of the House 
of Commons, Feb. 25, 1640. 

‘““ Vice lecta est Billa,—An Act to abolish 
all Trials by Battaile; upon Question, com- 
mitted unto Sir H. Anderson, &c.” Ibid. 
March 11, 1640. 

‘* Ordered, That the Petition of Richard 
Lilbourne, gentleman, this day preferred to 
this House, shall be referred to the considera- 
tion of the committee for the Bill for abolish- 
ing of Trial by Battaile, to be considered of 
when the committee shall be revived.” Ibid. 
July 23, 1641. 
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ST. MARK’S DAY. 
(April the Twenty-fifth. ) 


The church of Rome observes St. Mark’s- 
day as a day of abstinence, in imitation of St. 
Mark’s disciples, the first Christians of Alex- 
andria; who, under this saint’s conduct, 
were eminent for their great prayer, absti- 
nence, and sobriety. Strype, in his Annals 
for 1559, inforins us, that “the 25th of April, 
St. Mark’s day, was a procession in divers 
parts of London, and the citizens went with 
their banners abroad, in their respective 
parishes, singing in Latin, the Kyrie Eleeson, 
atter the old fashion.” 

In a rare book, entitled “The Burnynge 
of Paules Church in London, 1561, and the 4 
day of June, by Lyghtnynge,” &c. there is a 
complaint that, “ Althoughe Ambrose saye, 
that the churche knewe no fastinge day be- 
twix Easter and Whitsonday; yet, beside 
manye fastes in the Rogation weeke, our 
Wise popes, of late yeares, have devysed a 
monstrous fast on St. Marke’s daye. All 
other fastinge daies are on the holyday 
even, only Saint Marke must have his day 
fasted.” And in “ Vaughan’sGolden Grove,” 
printed in 1608, we read, that in 1589, “ An 
ale wife, making no exception of dayes, 
would needes brue upon St. Marke’s day ; 
but loe, the marvailous worke of God ! 
while she was thus laboring, the top of the 
chimney tooke fire; and before it could be 
quenched, her house was quite burnt 
Surely a gentle warning to them that violate 
and prophane forbidden daies.” 

The farmers in North Wales, dare not 
hold their team on St. Mark’s-day, because, 
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as they believe, one man’s team was marked 

that did work that day with loss of an ox. 
There is a singular custom in Yorkshire, 

and some of the Northern counties, observed 


applause ; and, upon the whole, we are in- 
clined to think we may already safely congra- 
tulate Mr. Shiel on the successful reception of 
his Bellamira. Our limits prevent us from 
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ODES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—If the following almost literal translations 


from the Odes of Horace, the employment of a few 
leisure moments, should be thought worthy of g 
place in your amusing miscellany, they are very 


on the Eve of St. Mark, that of watching in 
the church porch all night, to ascertain who 


giving any detail of the plot in our present 
Number, “but we shall next week enter fully 





will die in the ensuing year; the supersti- 
tion being — that all “such will enter the 
church that evening and not return: but 
those who are to have a severe sickness and 
recover, will go intothe church and come out 
again. Some say, that a person must watch 
three successive years betore he learns this 
solemn seciet; and others, that when they 
have once watched, they can never relin- 
quish it, so long as, they live. Another cus- 
tom in Yorkshire, on the same _ evening, 


which is much more practised, is that of 


young men and women fasting all day, in 
order to dream of their sweethearts : this is 
very frequently done in country villages, and 
the writer has known some young females, 

who, after enduring the mortification of hun- 
ger all day, have retired to bed so hungry 
that they “could neither sleep nor dream, 
while others, more fortunate, have soon got 





























into its merits. At present, however, we may 
briefly remark, that the characters were in 
veneral very ¢ ably supported ; and, in particu- 
lar, the actingof Miss O’NeEIL, in some of the 
most striking passages, was so fearfully 
pathetic, as actully to palsy the power of ap- 
probation. 

The tragedy was succeeded by the new 
farce of “ Wuo’s My Farner?” alaughable 
trifle, well calculated to dispel the gloom, 
and dry up the tears which the misfortunes 
and “ hair-breadth ’scapes” of Bellamira had 
excited. It is (with some few additions) 
a translation from the French, by Mr. Rey- 
NOLDS; and being, from the beginning to the 
end, one unbroken tissue of comic incident, it 
could scarcely fail, in the hands of Liston, 
Jones, and Emery, assisted by the smiles of 
Miss Foo TE, and the intriguing qualities of her 

waiting-maid, (Mrs. Gras) to afford to the 

















much at your service. 


G. J. B, 
Horace, b. I. Ode 30. 


From ever-loved Cyprus fly, 
Oh Venus, Queen of Paphos hight! 
Glycera calls thee—hither hie 
Unto her smoking altar bright. 
Let Cupid warm accompany 
‘The Graces in their garments free ; 
Let the nymphs come, and Mercury, 
And youth, unpleasant without thee. 


b. [. Ode 38. 
The Persian luxury I hate, 
And bands of linden form’d ; 


Cease, boy, to search where roses late 
Still blow, by autumn warm’d. 


The myrtle plain will solely please ; 
The myrtle e’er shall reign 
O'er me, my slave, o’er me, at case, 
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their first sleep over, and then risen to eat a | auditors a momentary satisfaction and delight. Under the vine-bianch lain. 
hearty supper, ——— for them by a friend, ree B. IIL. Ode 12. 
equally superstitious, but less abstemious. Original }Poctryp, Despise the precepts of those prudish maids, 
— - . _ aaa as Who e’er forbid the young the cup to share; 
Early english joetrp. .. THE APPARIT ION. To join in saucy love, which eft persuades Th 
eduiagtiivaiaameesinns "Twas silence all, the rising moon The virgiu to elude her guardian’s care. ( 
SONG, With clouds had veil'd her light, The winged boy, my Neobule! sends r 
BY SEDLFY. big poe chilling sight. when, lot I saw Thy web, thy distaff, all thy care, away : d 
Not, Celia, that I juster aim, =" ' The fair-fac’d Tlesperus all thy sense sus ends, ( 
Or better than the rest ; Pale as a snow-hall was its face, When he the Tiber seeks at close of a é 
For [ would change each hour, like them, _ Like icicles its hair; Not e’en Bellerophon with equal skill I 
Were not iny heart at rest. For mantle, it appeared to me Could guide the horse, or fight with equal art: , 
But I am tied to very thee A sheet of ice to wear. Thy lover swift the hunted deer can hill, : 
By every thought [ have ; Tho’ seldom given to alarm, Or wound the hidden boar with flying dart. 
Thy tace L only care to see, ’Viaith, CH not dissenble, ee ao ; wit 
Thy heart I only crave. My teeth all chatter’d m my head, CANZONET _¢ 
All that in woman is adord ‘And every joint did tremble. ieee . Th 
In thy dear self C find ; At last, I cried, ‘* Pray who are you, Thy smile is tike the morning beam, : 
For the whole sex can buat afford And whither do you go?” That sheds its light of life ; avound , 
Tie hendeutes ond the kind. Methought the phantom thus replied, W wee tor - with quiet g vleain, ‘ . 
Why then should [ seck turther store, “* My name is Sally Snow. sat ye ya —- ~~ sae — | 
And still make love anew ? “ My Father is the Northern Wind, Renate the namiiaee wakins light ; : 
W hen change itself cau give no more, My Mother's name was Water, ake hn tha natn of thy si rh, -* ’ 
"Lis easy to be true Old Parsou Winter married them 5 
J we And woos the heart to pure delight. 
- SONG. ee eae . “ea sa their mere a s Yes! ’twas that smile, that melting tone, Y 
at Gsvenne, ave a lover —Jackey Frost, W hich made my heart so much thy own! u 
Some there are, as fair to sec, ’ oy Gud De maten or The rose of morning sleeps in Gen : ; 
But hy art, and not by nature ; I've run from home to-night to meet Ty at : O ees | V 
x Ay ’ My love upon the Thames.” is rock’d by zephyr’s lullaby ; We 
Some as tall and goodly be, ame . a F 9 . ’Ewill slumber on, reall wak’d by you, s 
But want beauty to their stature ; J stopp d Miss Snow - her discourse, With summer sinile, and b: my sigh. t 
Some have gracious kind behaviour, P Chis answer just to cast in, Oh! then ’twill rise in envied bliss, t 
But are foul or simple creatures ; “ T hope if Jobn and you unite, And boast to its companions fair, -Ad 
Some have wit, but want sweet favour, Your union won't be lasting. Its perfume is— thy fragrant kiss, . 
Or are proud of their good features. ‘ Besides, if you should marry him, ts tint — the blush, thou lov’st to wear. ‘ 
Only you, and you want pity, But ill you WW do, that L know ; Yes! dearest maid! this heart doth own, I 
Are most tair, tall, kind, and Witty. For surely Jacky Frost must be It lives — it throbs —for thee alone! ‘ 
a ae a er A very slippery fellow.” ek: ale re 
THE DR. AMA. CHARADES. — - —— ~—————— 7 
To the Editor of the Literary .ournal. - 

Covent Garpve DEN.—The new tragedy Sir,—If you a a comer in your in- 10 COR RE SPONDEN I'S. \ 
brought forward at this theatre, is from the | teresting Journal for the insertion of these two Monday Edition of this day’s Lirenary Jovr- I 
of Mr. Shiel, the successful author of the | original “Charades, you will greatly oblige, | NAL will be published, under the Title of THE , 

Apostate ;” to which (though in our mind Yours, <A. Z. Lut ERARY CHRONICLE, Price NINE- 
infinitely superior) it certainly bears a striking «=.= | PENCE only, printed on Stampe d Paper, : 
resemblance. It is entities “ BerLaMIRa; By my first is oft crimsou'd the cheek of the maid ; and sent tuto the Country FREE ot PostaG! : ; 
on, Tue Fate or Tunis,” and was received Or my second the young are extremely atraid ; Phe addition of a Fou i/RPENNY Srawp to a 7 
throughout ‘a crwded omit tuittlens My whole isa beautiful lamp of the nicht, . I aper, with the specified Timitation _ gm 
audience, with i wie “Miia ring enh an Which the setting of 1 haus displays to our sight. = —— — upon ae - = ; Z 

. le pratincation which we sik ely _— 
approbation. On iis being given out for My first obliquely meets the earth ; leaving nothing undone to give the widest 
repeuuion = on Friday, a few dissentient The ancients gave my second birth ; possible circulation to this innocent, popular, ) 
voices attempted to gain a hearing, but were My whole’s a pledge “twixt earth and heav'n, and, we flatter ourselves, we may add, ins me F 
iminediately lost amidst the general shout of | By our Almighty Father given. tive and valuable Publication, will amply mare 
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up for every other deficiency in our recom- 
pense. Our first and last wish is, that the 
Literary JourNxat may become, and may 
be found, A PAPER FOR ALL. To how 
many important, and even endearing objects, 
such a Paper must minister, we shall not, on 
the present occasion at least, attempt to point 
out. Suflice it that we state what it is we 
seek; and thisis, that while our columns shall 
merit the approbation of the most exalted, the 
most refined, and the best informed, they may 
also be within the reach, and within the study 
of the least wealthy, and the least instructed. 
It is, and will always be, our pride to know, 
that our Paper enters, at the same moment, the 
chambers of the prince and of the humblest 
artisan, speaking the same language to both, 


conveying the blessings and the pleasures of 


literature and knowledge to both, and hoping 


nothing from the vices or from the follies of 


either. Per-uaded that there is a middle point, 
at which all mankind, of every rank, of every 
condition, and of every degree of information, 
may meet and may understand each other ; 
and that the attainment of this general under- 
standing is the true end of letters, and forms the 
true basis of public opinion, we desire, equally as 
scholars, as patriots, and as philanthropists, to 
be its promoters ; and we wish that something 
may be suid of us, almost like what Lord 
Lyttleton has said of his deceased Lady :— 
“* POLITE—as all her life in Courts had been, 
SIMPLE—as Courts she never yet had seen.” 


The contents of each Number of the LITERARY 
CHRONICLE will be exactly similar to those 
of the corresponding Number of the Lrrerary 
Journat; and Subscribers to the latter may 
complete their Sets by obtaining the past or 
any future Numbers of the latter. The Title- 
pages to the Volumes will give a uniformity to 
the whole; and we take this opportunity, of 
stating, in answer to several Correspondents, 
that it is our design to give Title-pages and 
Iidexes to the several Volumes of our Publi- 
cation. 

The Literary Jovrnat is already received in 
weebly parcels by the principal Booksellers in 
nearly all the considerable Towns in the King- 
dom, and will, we trust, very speedily extend 
itself in a similar manner to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Wherever it is practicable for 
Subscribers to obtain the Lirerary Jour- 
NAL, (that is, the unstamped edition,) they 
will, by so doing, pursue the plan most econo- 
mica! to themselves, and most to be desired by 
us; and it is only to those in situations which 
do not admit of that mode of conveyance, that 
we recommend the Lirerary Curoniccryr, 

We are always happy to hear from “ Watling 
Street ;” and shall be pleased if we can some- 
times meet the taste of our Correspondent, at 
the same time with our own. 

A daily Paper challenges the truth of our state- 
ment of the authorship of the “ Devil’s Walk,” 
and says, that it has good reason to know that 
ludicrous poem (see our First Number) to be 
the Joint production of Messrs. Southey and 
Coleridge. We have heard similar assertions 
trom other quarters ; and we trust to become 
the iustruments of setting the question at rest. 
We adhere to our original story, with one im- 
portant exception. It was at the house of the 
late Mr. Beloe (and not that of Dr. Vincent) 
that Professor Porson wrote the poem; but 
Dr. and Mrs. Vincent respectively had those 
shares in its production which we have already 
mentioned. There may be other motives than 
those ot a kind solicitude for the property of 
oe in the attribution of the poem to 

s. Southey and Coleridge. 


ie er too earnestly call the attention of our 
| caders to our articles on Appeal of Murder 
and Trial by Battle, now that the present state 





of the law is so soon to become a subject of 
discussion in Parliament. 

We shall be glad to hear further from H., and can 
have no objection to the very modest proposal 
made. 

R. F. is without sufficient pith. 

On the subject of answers to our Correspondents 
generally, we beg to refer to the notice given in 
our preceding Number. 

We are obliged by the attention of a fellow- 
labourer. 

In the signature to the Letter on Stock Deben- 
tures, in our Third Number, the name of Mr. 
Duy is, by mistake, printed “ Duran.” 

In our preceding Number, page 54, col. 3, 1. 14, 
afier “* had,” read “ heard ;” 1. 39, after 
‘‘stupipest,” read “ ass;” page 55, col. 1, 
l. 12, for ** from,” read ‘ for;” |. 21, for 
‘‘ from,” read * to.” 

‘© Observations on Vocal Music” positively in 
our next. 

‘* A Student's Recreations, No. 4,” as soon as 
possible. 

The Review of Lord Byron's “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers” will be continued in 
our next, 

The Second Edition of our First Number is now 
ready for delivery. 

Country Booksellers and others can be supplied 
with the Lirzrary Journat, Price Six- 
PENCE, in weekly parcels; and the four 
Numbers of each month will be forwarded 
with the Magazines by all Booksellers in London. 

Country Booksellers and Newsvenders are re- 
quested to apply to the Publisher for parcels 
of our Prospectuses, which will be forwarded 
carriage free. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for Publication, 


The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 
METROPOLITICAL CHURCH of YORK; Illustrated 
with a Series of Engravings, of Views, Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Details of that Edifice, By JoHN BRITTON, 
F.S.A. 

‘¢ What wondrous monument! What pyle ys thys! 

That bynds in wonder’s chayne entendemeunte ! 

That doth aloof the ayrie skyen kiss, 

And seemeth mountaynes joyned by cemente, 

From Godde hys greete and wondrous store house sente.” 
CHATTERTON. 

This Work will comprise an ample History and De- 
scription of the Church; with Accounts of the Arch- 
bishops, and of other eminent Persons connected with 
the Establishinent: also Thirty-six Engravings, by J. and 
H. LE Keux, G. Cooke, J. SCOTT, RADCLYFFE, TUR- 
RELL, &c. from Drawings by Epw. PLore, and FP. 
MACKENZIE. ‘his Portion of “ The Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties of England,” will be published in Six Numbers. 
Medium 4to, at 12s. each; Imperial 4to. 11.; Crown 
folio, 11. 11s. 6d. ; and Super-royal folio, 21. 2s. — Proofs 
and Etchings, Imperial 4to. 21, 2s. per Number; and 
Royal folio, 41. 4s. per Number. 

No. I. is published, and the whole will be completed 
in the Year 1818. 

*,* The Cathedrals of Lichfield, Peterborough, 
Wells, and Oxford, are in Preparation to follow that of 
York. 

London: Published by Longman and Co. Paternoster 
Row; Taylor, 59, High HWolborn ; and the Author, Tavi- 


stock Place. 
By the same Author, 


HISTORIES and ANTIQUITIES of the 
CATHEDRALS of SALISBURY and NORWICH; 
to correspond with the above; the former containing 
Thirty-one Engravings, and [Three Wood-cuts, price 31. 3s. 
Medium 4to.; the latter contains Twenty-four Engrav- 
ings and One Wood-cut, price 2]. 10s. 

“« Mr. Britton stands conspicuous among the labourers 
on the more liberal and pleasing traets of antiquarianism. 








Fie has long been contributing largely to the gratification 
of a rational taste for what may be called the monuments 
of past ages. With respect to the plates, (in this volume,) 
it would not be easy to find any langnage too emphatical 
in praise. Nothing more exquisite has been seen, or can 
be conceived, than the execution of the greater number 
of them.” Eclectic Review, May, 1816. 





This Day is Published, price 14s. boards, a Fourth 
and considerably Enlarged Edition of 


The BLOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of the 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE of WALES and SAXE- 
COBURG; illustrated by many Interesting Recollections, 
Original Anecdotes, Traits of Character, &c.; correcting 
some Accounts that have been hitherto offered to the 
Public; forming the most circumstantial and correct 
Life of Her Royal Highness that has yet appeared; the 
whole collected from the most authentic sources, A 
valuable and approved Portrait by MEYER accompanies 
the Work; as also a View of Claremont, and beautifal 
grounds surrounding, with a Fac-Simile of an Original 
Letter wrote by the Princess, with whole length Por- 
trait of the Prince and Princess. 

Sold by J. Booth; Hatchard; Egerton; and Longman 
and Co., Booksellers, London. 


Also, separately and uniformly Printed, price 5s, 6d. 
The WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS of One 


Hundred and Twelve Ministers of her Christian Virtue 
and Religious Conduct; being the Beauties selected from 
the Published Sermons delivered on the Occasion, by 
Divines of the various Religious Denominations through- 
out the Empire. 





This Day is Published, 


The SCIENTIFIC TOURIST through ENG- 
LAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. By T. WALFoRD, 
Esq. F.A.S. and F, L.S.; in which the Traveller is 
directed to the Principal Objects of Notice in Antiquity, 
Art, Science, and the l'icturesque, including the Minerals, 
Fossils, &c. Llustrated with Twenty-three Plates and 
Maps, 2 vols. price 12s. 





This Day is Published, in Three Vols. 8ve. 
price 14. 11s. 6d. in boards, 


FIFTY-TWO LECTURES on the CATE- 
CHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: to which 
are added, Three Introductory Discourses on the Snb- 
ject, addressed to the Inhabitants of the Parish of Hinx- 
worth, Herts. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right 
Rev. KOWYER EDWARD, Lord Bishop of Ely. By the 
Rev. Sir ADAM GORDON, Bart. M.A., late of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Rector of West Tilbury, Essex; Pre- 
bewdary of Bristol; and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke 
of Gordon, 

Printed for Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, 37, Pater- 
noster Row, and 295, Holborn; Ogle, Allardice, aud 
Thomson, Edinburgh; M. Ogle, Glasgow; and T, John- 
ston, Dublin, 


This Day is Published, price 5s. 

The WORKS of the REV. H. SCOUGAL, 
A.M., S.T.P., containing the LIFE of GOD in the 
SOUL of MAN; with Nine Other Discourses on Impor'- 
aut Subjects: to which is added, A Sermon, preached 
at the Author’s Funeral, by GEORGE GAIRDEN, D. D.; 
and a Preface, by Bishop BURNBT. 

Printed for Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, 37, Pater- 
noster Row, and 295, Holborn; Ogle and Co., Edin 
burgh; M. Ogle, Glasgow; and Jobnsten and Deas, 
Dublin. 








This Day is Published, in Two Vols. 8vo. price 11. 15. 
boards, with a fine Portrait of Bishop Lowtu, the 
Second Edition of 
LECTURES on the SACRED POETRY o: 

the HEBREWS; translated from the Latin of the late 

Right Rev. Rosert LowrTu, D. D., Prelector of Poetiy 

in the Uxiversity of Oxford, and Lord Bishop of London. 

By G. Grecory, F.A.S., Author of Essays Historica 
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and Moral. To which are added, the principal Notes of 
Professor MICHAELIS; and Notes by the Translator and 
others. 

Printed for Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, 37, Pater- 
noster-Row, and 295, Holborn; J. Ogle, Edinburgh ; 
and M. Ogle, Glasgow. 








This Day is Published, in Two Vols. 8vo. price 11.18. 
boards, 

DISCOURSES on SEVERAL SUBJECTS ; 
being the SUBSTANCE of the HOMILIES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, rendered in a modern Style, 
and fitted for the general Use and Christian Instruction 
of the Comimunity at large. By the Rev. Sir ADAM 
GORDON, Lart. M. A., late of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Rector of West Tilbury, Essex; Prebendary of Bristol; 
and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Gordon, The 
Second Edition, with Additions. 

Printed for Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, 37, Pater- 
noster Row; Ogle, Allardice, and Thomson, Edinburgh ; 
M. Ogle, Glasgow; and T. Johnston, Dublin. 


This Day is Published, 

An INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
CAUSES of the WEALTH of NATIONS. By ADAM 
SMITH, LL.D.; with Notes, and an Additional Volume, 
by DAVID BUCHANAN. Second edition, in four volumes, 
&vo. price 21. 8s. 

Printed for Oliphant, Waugh, and {unes, Edinburgh; 
and Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, 37, Paternoster Row, 
and 295, Holborn, London, 


The DOMESTIC ALTAR. A SLX WEEKS’ 
COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYER, 
for the USE of FAMILIES: To which are added, a few 
on particular Occasions. By WILLIAM Smith, A.M. 
Author of a System of Prayer. Vrice 8s. 








“ We can give the volume our decided approbation ; 
and moat sincerely hope that every pious Family will 
avail themselves of ths, as one of the most comprehen- 
sive and most evangelical volumes of Domestic Prayer 
extant.” — Lelectic Review, teb. 1818. 

Printed for Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, London ; 
Ogle and Co. Edinburgh; M. Ogle, Glasgow ; and T. 
Johnston, Dublin. 
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This Day is Published, price 6s. 6d. 

The FULFILMENT of PROPHECY FAR- 
THER LLLUSTRATED by the SIGNS of TILE TIMES; 
er, an Attempt to Ascertain the probable Issues of the 
recent Restoration of the Old Dynasties; of the Revival 
of Popery ; and ofthe [resent Mental Ferment in Europe: 
as likewise, low Far Great Britain is likely to Share in 
the Calamities by which Divine Providence will accom. 
plish the Final Overthrow of the Kingdoms of the Roman 
Monarchy. By J. BicniNno, M.A. 

London: Printed for Ogles, Vuncan, and Cochran, 37, 
Paternoster Row, and 2y5, Holborn; Ogle, Allardice, 
and ‘Thomson, Edinburgh; M. Ogle, Glisgow; and IT. 
Johnston, Dublin. 


Books Just Published by V. and G. UNDE! Woop, 
32, Llect Street. 

1. OBSERVATIONS on the CASUAL and 
PERIODICAL INFLUENCE cf PARTICULAR 
STATES of the ALMOSPHERE on HUMAN HEALTH 
and DISEASES, particularly INSANILY. By Tiomas 
Forster, l. L.S., &e. 4s. 

Also by the same sluthor, 

9, APPENDIX to the Above. 

3. OBSERVATIONS the 
BIISFORY of SWALLOWS, Bvo. 5s. 

4. An INQUIRY into the CAUSES, We. of 
PESTILENTIAL FEVER. 





BVO. 


Bvo. Vs. 


NATURAL 


on 


Gve. Os. 

5. OBSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT 
of EPIVIIORA, or WATERY EYE; and on the Ils- 
TULA LACHKYMALIS: together with Remarks on 
the Introduction of the Male Catheter. By the late 
JAMES WARE, I. R.S.; 





| 


edited by his son, MARTIN | 


; meut for all ages and sexes, 


WARE, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
8vo. 8s. 

6. An ACCOUNT of some EXPERIMENTS 
made with the VAPOUR of BOILING TAR in the 
CURE of PULMONARY CONSUMPIION, By 
ALEXANDER CRICHTON, M. D., F. R.S., &e. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 





This Day is Published, price 2s. 6d., with a Portrait, 
the Second Ldition of 

A NARRATIVE of the CONDUCT and 
ADVENTURES of HENRY FREDERICK MOON, 
a Native of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, and now under 
sentence of imprisonment in Connecticut, in North 
America; containing an Accoont of his unparalletled 
Artifices, Impostures, Mechanical Ingennity, &c. &e. 
sy WALTER BATES, Esq., High Sheriff of King’s County, 
in New Brunswick. With an Introductory Description 
of New Brunswick, and a Postscript, containing some 
Account of Caraboo, the late Vemale Impostor at Bristol. 

London: Printed for Allman and Co., Princes-street, 
Hanover-square; and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’- 
court; and A. Christie, 562, Strand. 


NORTH POLE. 
This Day is Published, price 1s. 6d. plain, ana 
2s. Od. coloured, 

A MAP of the WORLD, on a NEW, or 
NORTH POLAR PROJECTION ; 
entire Surface of the Globe, from the North Pole to 
the Latitude of Cape Horn; exhibiting all the known 





comprising the 


Continents and Islands, as they tie surrounding the North 
Pole, and the actual routes of Modern Navigation from 
Europe to China and the Pacific Ocean, by the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn respectively; as also the 
supposed route by Bebring’s Straits, or Straits of Anian, 
across the Polar Seas: and designed to assist those who 
are not familiar with Geographical Studies, in compre- 
hending the advantages that are anticipated from a suc- 
cesstul termination of the present Expeditions towards 


the North Pole: engraved for the LiTeRARY JOURNAL, 
No. Il. 
Sold by A. Christie, 362, Strand (front of Eweter 


Change); FE. Wilson, 8&8, and J. Chappell, 93, Cornhill; 
and all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 


COLONIAL INSTITUTION, &e. 
Speedily will be Published, by BALDWIN, CRADOCK, 
and Joy, Paternoster Pou, 

A PROPOSAL tor Establishing in London a 
New Philanthropical and Patriotic Institution, to be 
called, THE PATRLOTIC METROPOLITAN COLO- 
NIALL INSLIEU LION, for assisting new Settlers in His 


Majesty’s Colonies, and for encouraging new Branches of 





Colonial Trade; a Proposal for establishing New and 
Distinct the 
lucia, and Mulattoes of the West Indies; a Postscript 


Colonies for Relief of the Hait-Casts of 


on the Benetits to be derived trom lstablishing Free 
Drawing-Schools, and Schools of Chemistry and the 
Mathematics ; and on other Meas of Advancing the 
National Industry, Numbers, aud Greatness. By FB. 
A. KENDALL, Isq. IT. ALS. 

** ‘The glory of a kingdom is men and money; Eugtand 
hath, in a competent proportion, the blessiugs of both, but 
might be improved to more than double; for, at the most 
moderate computation, it is uot haif peopled ; aud since 
there is so much wanting in nunber, the best way to 
supply that deficiency is by industry, which would not 
onty increase the treasure of the kingdom, but, that which 
isthe more valuable treasure, men.” 

“* Now, as this employing al) sorts of peopae would 
increase the strength of the kingdom by its numbers, so 
would it also as well the riches and stock of it, by its 


treasure. 


Every bee adds some honey to the hive.” 

But the common plea of idlers is, that they wouid 

work if any would employ them; which seems to charge 

the government with omission, in vot providing eniploy- 

as to which the iaws already 

made (we see) do not.” 

1 Discourse of the Necessity of Encouraging 
Mechanic Industry. Loudon, 1690, 
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FREE DRAWING-SCHOOLS. 
Speedily will be Published, 
A PROPOSAL, &c. &c. for Establishing FREE 
DRAWING-SCHOOLS, for preparing Youth of boty 
Sexes for the Mechanic Occupations, and ether common 


Employments ; as, those of Carpentry, Smith’s Work, 


Building, Cabinet-Making, 


Turning, Carving, Coach. 


Making, Joining, Masonry, Uouse-Painting, Weaving, 
Dress-Making, Flower-Making, Embroidering, Millinery, 


&e¢. &e. 


By E. A. 


KENDALL, Esq. F.A.S. 


*,* Free Drawing-Schools will be recoinmended, in 


this Publication, upon these principles, among others: ~ 
I. Jhat the Art of Drawing, like the Arts of Read. 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic, ought to be a branch of 


Common Education, because it can often enable its pos 


sessor, either absolutely to get a@ diving, or else to rise 


in his condition of life; its use being indispensable in 


many Trades and Employments, and more or less useful 


in all; and 


If. That the true method of serving the Peor, is to 


increase their means of serving themselves, 


APPE 


IIT. 
AL OF MURDER. 


This Day is Published, in 8c. price 7s. 6. 

An ARGUMENT for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee of Murder to insist on Trial by 
Battle; and also tor ABOLISHING APPEALS: with 
Notes, and an Appendix, containing a Report of a 


Debate in the House of Commons, on a Clause for 


Abolishing the Appeal for Murder in the British North 


American Colonies, &c. &e. 


Fr. A.S. 


third Edition, enlarged. 


By bk. A. KENDALL, Esq. 
Illustrated by a 


Drawing of the time of Henry LLI., still preserved in 
the Record Office, in the Tower of London, representing 
a Judicial Combat, fought on an Appeal. 


* T am for taking away the Appeal for Murder 


eutirely; but [ am not for taking it away in 


Mir. POX. 


P » 
part. _ 


** | apprehend that criminal laws were made to save 


the lives of persons 


and not to destroy them,” — The 


ANTTORNEY- #1) NERAL. 
“ We are got uow on the most important question 


that carp come on.’’— Mr. SKYNNER. 


* It scems an acute, vigorous, and spirited production ; 


replete with matter of curions research ; and every where 


bespeaking « fearless indepen/once of mind.” 


* ‘Lhat sume change or viher ought to be made in the 


Law of Appeal, bis Argument cannot fail to enforce on 


the mind of every unprejudiced reader; and in this view, 


his Work seems to us very valuable.” 
Quarterly Review, February, Wie. 


IV. 


ANTI-DUELLO; 


OR, 


THE DUEL'’S ANATOMIE : 


A Treatise, in which is discussed the Lavyialuesse and 


Whether a Christian Magistrate may Iiwfully gre 
Dull, ror deciding of the matter, when toe ! 


author 


discove 


U nlawfulnesse of 


SINGLE COMBATS: 


A Di:course wherein is discussed this Question, Vi7. 


fa 


tr }¢ 


of some fact committed cannot eviden | 


red? 


FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1602. 


Will 


fA PRI 


FACE BY THE EDILOR; 


And an Ippendin, 
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1. CHRISILE, 362, Strand, (the tr 


CRhANLE 


OS,Coramhill; uhereadl communicat? 


will by 


-Printed for the Propri 


IN: 
PES, Gre 
ls kB 


received, 


‘Subseribers are respectfully requested to uve 
ORDERS to any Bookseller or New evender convet: 








ville Street; and iu lished 
[ILSON, 88, and J. CHAPELS 
ns (post paid J 


teil 
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tou their own plac es of residence. | 


(PRICE SIXPENCE.) 
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